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There  are  values  in  the  use  of  permanent  magnets— 
increased  efficiencies  an4»economies — that  should  be 
investigated,  by  many  a  manufacturer  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment.  The  past  decade  has  seen  great 
strides  in  the  scope  and  utility  of  permanent  magnets^ 
and  this  progress  is  important  to  you. 

Equally  important  are  the  extra  values  you’ll  find  in 
Arnold  Permanent  Magnets — the  natural  result  of 
specialization  and  leadership,  and*  of  complete  quality 
control  in  every  production  step  from  melting  furnace 
to  final  test.  •  Call  in  an  Arnold  engineer  to  help  with 
your  design  and  planning — ^write  direct  or  to  any 
Allegheny  Ludlum  office. 
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1919*  Tbit  "poonvl'*  tvbo,  tlio 
Wotlom  Bocbk  215A*  wot  dovol* 
of>od  for  torvlco  In  World  War  L  It 
Mntt  tbn  brtt  oonnnorclol  bibo  nboto 
MoMont  wot  powomd  by  o  dnQin 
dry  cod  •  •  •  ttodn  potdbln  conipocb 
IgM  wcigM  rodto  tqolpoont.  • 


1919.  Tlio  {ntrodtfcHon  of  dio  coppor- 
•o>plotc  tool  mod#  water  ooolod 
twbot  procticoL  Tlio  rotuMng  Mgb 
power  tubot  %roro  utod  for  brood- 
cotNng  ond  for  Iromocoonic  rodio- 


19SS.  TMt  wot  one  of  fho 

%OntWm  pilOVCMiWinC  C9II>« 

b  wot  modo  by  Wotlom 
Bociric  for  oto  In  commor- 
dot  pkturo  Irontmitiion 
over  tdopbono  wirot* 


1997.  TMt  wlcrowovo  gor 
ftio  368A,  wot  iio  brtt  coom 
tubo  to  gonoroto  froquondot 
dion  1500  fOC  TMt  typo  of  td 
utod  by  Wotlom  Bodrk  In  I 
obtohito  ohimotor 


1940*  Tbo  booling  otcN- 
lotor,.  utod  In  dm  groot 
moforlly  of  rodor  tytloint. 

TMt  lubo  gonorolod  o  wouo 

- • - 
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dio  rocoMod  twkrewovo 
wot  rdducod  In.froquoncy 
for  ompMcodon. 


1940.  Bod  Loboratoriot  producod 
dio  fbd  Aworlcan  muMeewHy  pubod 
■ognolron  from  o  BrHMi  modoL  Tho 
loom  of  Wotlom  Bodrlc  ond  Bod 
loboroterlot  dovolopod  75  now  ond 
fcnprouod  mognolron  dodgnt  by  ox- 
londhg  oporodoo  into  fho  10  cm, 
3  cm  ond  finody  fho  1  cm  bondt,  and 
producod  ouor  300,000  of  fhoto 
wondor  lubot  of  World  Wor  N. 


1949.  TMt  dny  6AIC5,  oporoting  in 
fho  vidnily  of  400  me,  proved  itsoif 
invohkiblo  at  on  ompBAor  In  rOdor 
rocoivort.  Dotign  tpodfleofiont  wore 
tuppdod  to  odior  monufoefurors  by 
Wotlom  Boctric  to  tpood  war  pro- 
duedon. 


194S.  Tho  Bod  Loboratoriot  frovol- 
ing  wovo  lubo,  tlid  in*tho  rotoordi 
ttogo,  ompBAot  ovor  o  bond  40  dmot 
wider  them  protoni  lubot— moy  bo 
oblo  to  omf^  doniM  of  color  or 
block  ond  oddto  toloviiioo  progromt 
simuHonoously. 
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TODAY.  Thoto  now  foreod  oir  coolod 
BM  froncmHdng  triodot  ore  cunong 
dw  lolotl  In  dm  dno  of  lubot  dotlgnod 
by  Bod  TMopheno  loboratoriot  ond 
modo  by  Wotlom  Boefrk.  Thoir 
fhorlolod  hmgiton  fdomontt,  rugged 
conmruedeo,  lloxRtIo  lorminol  or- 
rongonwnlt  and  many  other  foolurot 
moke  diom  lopt  in  porformonco  in 
dm  B8  to  108  me  bond. 


V^VER  34  yean  ago  in  the  laboratories 
of  Western  Electric,  De  Fore8t*s  Andion 
was  improYed  and  developed  into  the  hi|^ 
YBcanm  tnbe  and  pnt  to  worii  for  the  fint 
time  amplifying  telephone  and  radio  fre¬ 
quency  corrents.  And  for  over  34  years 
Western  Electric  and  its  research  associate 
BeU  Telephone  Laboratories  hare  been 
foremost  in  designing  new  and  better 
electron  tubes. 

Every  tube  shown  here  and  many  develop¬ 
ments  basic  to  the  tnbe  art  are  ezamplm 


of  that  leadership.  Mora  than  10  yean  ago, 
for  instance.  Bell  LaWratories  first  n^ 
mierochemist^  to  determine  what  gases 
were  destmetive  to  tube  elements,  and  with 
WesteraEleetricdeyelopedanianofactnring 
techniqiie  to  ke^  these  damaging  dements, 
out^thns  Increasing  tnbe  life  manydbld. 

Every  one  of  the  more  than  300  codes  of 
electron  tubes  now  being  made  by  Western 
Electric  from  BeU  Laboratories*  designs  has 
the  same  nnequalled  bachgronnd  of  re¬ 
search  and  mannftelnring  akilL 


BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES 


QUAUTY 
COUNTS  “ 
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Ultrasensitive  RCA  television  camera  tube  cuts  studio  light  requirements  90^ 

.  i 

s 

S 

Television  finds  drama  in  the  dark 

I 

with  new  RCA  studio  samera 


N  ow  television  becomes  even  more  ex¬ 
citing  as  lights  are  dimmed,  and  the 
camera  reaches  deep  inside  studio  shad¬ 
ows  to  capture  action  as  dramatic  as  any 
on  stage  or  screen  ... 

A  new  studio  television  camera— de¬ 
veloped  by  RCA  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers— needs  only  1  /10th  the  usual  light. 

The  super-sensitive  eye  of  the  new 
camera  is  an  improved  Image  Orthicon 
Tube  ...  of  the  type  once  used  only  for 
broadcasts  of  outdoor  events.  With  it, 
studio  broadcasts  now  become  sharper, 
clearer— and  since  so  little  illumination 


is  needed,  heat  in  the  studio  is  sharply 
reduced.  No  more  blazing  lights! 

Such  improvements  come  regularly 
from  research  at  RCA  Laboratories,  and 
apply  to  all  branches  of  radio,  television, 
electronics,  and  recording.  These  im¬ 
provements  are  part  of  your  purchase 
of  any  product  bearing  the  name  RCA, 
or  RCA  Victor. 

•  •  •  *' 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be  sure  to  see 
the  radio  and  electronic  wonders  at  RCA  Ex¬ 
hibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  St.  Free  admission. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Budding, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20. 


■ 


\ 


RCA  Victor  home  television  re 
ceivers  bring  you  every  dramatic 
detail  that  the  new  camera  catches 
RCA's  “Eye  Witness  Television 
locks  pictures  in  tune  with  the 
sending  station.  Let  your  dealer 
demonstrate. 
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BEAUTY  AND  TH^  WEATHER 

Mctaorotofical  workar  fellows  flight  of  froo  bolloen,  mooturing  wind  direction  end  velocity.  Ft.  Monmouth,  1942. 
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SIGNALS  FOR  PATTON 


By  Col.  Elton  F.  Hammond,  U.S.A 


operate  with  others  comprising  the 
team.  Those  who  served  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  had,  or  soon  acquired,  all 
of  those  characteristics.  They  shared 
in  every  success,  and  they  were  made 
aware  diat  their  commander  knew  the 
value  of  their  work. 

Fort  Benning 

These  observations  start  in  ^Janu¬ 
ary  1942 ;  General  Patton  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the  installation 
of  radios  of  the  500-series  in  the  2nd 
Armored  Division  tanks.  He  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  being 
made  when  he  was  moved  to  com¬ 
mand  the  I  Armored  Corps. 

When  he  joined,  his  new  command 
consisted  of  Corps  Headquarters,  the 
1st  Armored  Signal  Battalion,  and  the 
2nd  Armored  Division.  As  he  was 
cognizant  of  the  training  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  organization,  his  immediate  con¬ 
cern  was  for  his  headquarters,  and 
for  the  training^^  of  his  Signal  unit. 

The  Signal  l^ttalion  was  advanced 
in  its  specialist  training,  so  the  next 
two  nq^onths  were  devoted  to  qualify* 


Col.  Hammond  was  discharged  as 
Corporal,  1917.  Graduate  U.  S.  Mil. 
4cad.,  1918,  2d  Lt.,  Field  Arty.; 
graduate  Field  Arty.  School,  19^; 
instructor,  Field  Arty.  School,  1922; 
Batt.  Comm.,  10th  Field  Arty.,  1923, 
24th  Field  Arty.,  1925;  instructor, 
Dept.  Chemistry  and  Electricity, 
USMA,  1931 ;  Batt.  Comm,  and 
Commun.  0£F.,  2d  Field  Arty.,  Canal 
Zone,  1934.  1st  Sig.  Co.,  51st  Sig. 
Bn.;  student  off..  Signal  School, 
1937.  Activated  4th  Sig.  Co.,  1939. 
Signal  Officer,  6th  Inf.  Div.,  2d  Ar¬ 
mored  Div.,  1  Armored  Corps,  1942. 
Signal  Officer,  Western  Task  Force, 
Dec.  1942.  Signal  Officer,  I  Armored 
Corps,  July  1943.  Signal  Officer, 
Seventh  Anny,  Feb.  1944.  Signal 
Officer,  Third  Army,  Nov.  1945. 
Commandant,  Central  Sig.  Corps 
School  to  May  1946.  Asst.  Comman¬ 
dant,  Enl.  Men’s  School,  and  Com¬ 
mandant,  The  Signal  School,  Ft. 
Monmouth,  to  date.  Awarded  Dist. 
Serv.  Medal,  Bronze  Star  with  Oak* 
Leaf  Cluster,  French  Legion  of 
Honor  with  Grade  of  Chevalier, 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm, 
Russian  Order  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  Belgian  1940  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palm. 
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spiral-4  lines  were  repeatedly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  enemy  agents.  It  was  often 
quicker  to  install  new  open  wire  lines 
than  to  attempt  to  repair  damaged 
existing  circuits.  Radio  reception 
proved  only  fair  and  traffic  was  fur¬ 
ther  delayed  by  the  excessive  length 
of  messages  and  by  over-classifica¬ 
tion. 

The  Provisional  Corps  captured  j 
Palermo  July  22nd,  and  Army  Head-i 
quarters  set  up  its  command  post  in 
the  Post  Office  building  where  all 
Sicilian  communications  were  cen-j 
tered  three  days  later.  With  the  en¬ 
tire  western  half  of  Sicily  in  our 
hands,  we  now  concentrated  on  the 
enemy  forces  to  the  east.  A  new  wire^ 
axis  was  started  to  II  Corps,  already 
far  advanced  towards  Messina.  Cir¬ 
cuits  were  completed  to  Cefalu  and 
thereafter  followed  closely  after  our 
advancing  troops.  Our  routes  followed 
railroad  tracks  that  had  be^en  sys¬ 
tematically  mined  by  the  retreating 
enemy.  Since  all  communication  per¬ 
sonnel  had  been  trained  in  the  use  of 
mine  detectors,  we  suffered  few  cas¬ 
ualties.  Communications  between  our 
forward  echelon  now  at  San  Stefano, 

Palermo.  I 


and  the  rear  echelon,  in 

quite  reliable,  although  enemy 


were 

agents  continued  active. 

Two  landings  made  behind  enemy 
lines  facilitated  the  rapid  advance  of 
our  troops 
landing  parties 
through 

We  moved  to  Naso  on 
and  returned  to  Palermo 
after  Messina  was  taken. 

The  Sicilian  campaig 
days,  during  which  our  S 


Communication  to  the 
maintained 
radio  DUKWs.  I 

August  15.1 
Dn  the  20tli 


lasted  38 


canle  in  addition  to  many  miles  oi 
field  wire.  Nearly  200  messages,  av 
eraging  over  100  words  in  length 
were  handled  daily.  “J”  service  wai 
successfully  employed.  Cryptographic 
personnel  processed  over  20,000  five- 
letter  groups  a  day. 

Signal  Supply  functioned  very  ef- 


accompanied  eacn  landing  lorce,  nui 
later  a  Signal  Depot  was  located  in 
Palermo  and  distribution  was  made 
from  successive  supply  points  along 
the  Palermo-Messina  axis.  Wire,  often 
a  critical  item,  was  always  delivered 
in  time  to  avert  tactical  difficulties. 

The  most  important  lessons  taught 
by  our  experiences  were: 

“Complete  troop  lists  must  be 
available 


in  any  planning 

“Idehtity  of  his  Signal  Units  must 
be  known  to  the  Signal  Officer  for 
early  planning. 

“Special  equipment  must  be  requi¬ 
sitioned  ea 


rly  in  the  planning  phaje. 
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“Signal  personnel  must  always  load 
nd  accompany  their  equipment. 

“In  amphibious  operations  the  Sig- 
al  Section  must  be  divided  into  two 
helons,  each  capable  of  operating 
case  the  other  is  lost. 

“All  communication  troops  must  be 
horoughly  trained  in  mine  detection 
nd  removal. 

“More  training  is  required  in  the 
lassification  of  messages,  both  as  to 
riority  and  security. 

“The  critical  importance  of  mes- 
age  centers  arid  their  operating  per- 
onnel  needs  greater  recognition. 

“Tactical  radio  nets  must  be  kept 
lear  of  administrative  traffic  during 
ssault  landings.” 

The  rate  of  an  Army’s  advance  is 
mited  by  its  Signal  personnel.  Fail- 
re  to  recognize  this,  or  to  provide 
ufficient  and  proper  types  of  Signal 
nits  can  result  in  our  slow  advance 
ermitting  the  enemies’  slow  with- 
rawal  while  exacting  maximum  cas- 
alties  from  us,  or  —  our  rapid  ad- 
ance  without  adequate  communica- 
on  inviting  enemy  ambush. 

Sicily  was  divided  into  British  and 
S.  sectors  for  military  Govem- 
nent  control  when  fighting  ended.  In 
ecember  a  planning  group  was  de 
ched  and  sent  to  Algiers  to  start 
vasion  plans  for  southern  France. 


ate  in  January  1944,  General  Patton 


as  relieved  from  Seventh  Army  and 
own  to  U.K.  where  he  was  joined  a 
w  weeks  later  by  many  others  of  his 


The  Third  Army  in  U.K. 


N  England,  we  learned  that  we 


formed  the  nucleus  for  the  Head- 


uarters  Third  Army  which  General 


atton  was  to  command.  A  small  ad 


vance  group  was  already  there.  Every 
possible  security  measure  was  taken, 
no  mention  being  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Third  Army  was  to  take  pari 
in  any  coming  operations  nor  that 
General  Patton  was  to  be  its  com¬ 
mander.  The  remainder  of  Third 
Army  Headquarters  arrived  about 
March  20th. 

A  supply  deadline  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  requisitions  was  announced 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  staff. 
Thanks  to  the  hard-earned  experi¬ 
ences  of  General  Patton’s  officers 
from  the  Seventh  Army,  this  date  was 
met.  There  were  not  enough  Signal 
units,  but  high  level  planning  had 
reached  that  stage  where  very  few 
changes  could  be  made. 

General  Patton  addressed  the 
troops  of  each  major  unit  soon  after 
its  arrival  overseas.  Thus  actual  com¬ 
mand  was  established  long  before 
their  participation  in  action. 

Signal  units  were  visited  frequently 
to  find  what  problems  were  bothering 
our  troops  and  to  help  solve  them. 
These  visits  caused  our  communica¬ 
tion  personnel  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Far  more  problems 
were  solved  during  such  friendly 
visits  than  by  all  other  methods. 

Each  subordinate  chief  of  the  Sig 
nal  Section  was  responsible  for  mat 
ters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  sub 


section.  He  was  encouraged  to  use 
his  own  initiative,  and  to  consult  with 
the  Signal  officer  freely  about  matters 


l)eyond  his  responsibility  or  experi 
ence.  However,  all  were  cautioned  to 


consult  with  other  interested  staff  sec 


tions  on  problems  which  also  con 


cerned  them.  In  practice,  this  resulted 


in  members  of  the  Signal  Section  be 


coming  well  known  in  the  Headquar 


lers,  and  reduced  misunderstandings. 
Similarly,  members  of  other  staff  sec¬ 
tions  frequently  consulted  the  Signal 
Section.  This  close  teamwork,  based 
upon  mutual  trust,  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  smooth  working  of 
the  Third  Army  Headquarters  and 
for  its  ever-high  morale. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  was 
that  of  training  linemen.  In  previous 
campaigns  it  had  been  found  that 
they  had  insufficient  experience  in 
testing  wire  lines.  We  set  about  reme¬ 
dying  these  defects  while  in  U.K.  and 
continued  the  training  throughout 
the  European  campaign.  Wireheads 
were  established  near  each  switch¬ 
board  to  which  all  incoming  trunks 
were  brought  and  were  manned  by 
construction  personnel  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  clearing  of  new 
lines  prior  to  connecting  them  into 
the  switchboard.  Similarly  this  per¬ 
sonnel  took  over  any  faulty  line  and 
cleared  the  trouble  before  restoring 
it  to  service.  Other  personnel  from 
the  Operations  Battalion  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  connections  between  the 
wirehead  and  the  switchboard.  Our 
training  was  effective  and  the  system 
worked  well  across  France  and  into 
Germany.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overrate  the  service  rendered  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Operation 
and  Construction  Battalions  in  pro¬ 
viding  effective  wire  communications 
for  the  Third  Army.  These  men 
worked  long  hours  every  day  for 
many  months.  Each  man  seemed  to 
feel  his  place  in  our  team,  and  to 
know  just  what  was  expected  of  him. 

We  must  also  render  homage  to 
those  other  specialists  in  all  Signal 
units  who  worked  just  as  hard  and 
equally  effectively.  Though  we  were 


4  : 
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LUXEMBOURG  HQ. 

The  Third  Army  CP  was  in  this  castle  in  January  1945. 
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always  short  in  numbers,  it  can  be 
stated  that  no  more  effective  commu¬ 
nication  team  ever  served  an  army. 

A  squadron  consisting  of  L-5 
planes  provided  air  courier  and  mes¬ 
senger  service  which  was  outstand¬ 
ing.  They  flew  the  planes  everywhere 
and  under  all  conditions. 

A  few  Third  Army  units  accom¬ 
panied  the  First  Army  on  D-Day,  but 
the  majority  reached  France  July 
1944. 

Arrival  in  Europe 

FIRST  command  post  in  Europe 
^^was  at  Nehou,  France,  near  Cher¬ 
bourg.  Only  wire  personnel  could 
operate,  for  our  presence  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  secret,  but  they  were  kept 
very  busy  building  open  wire  pole 
lines  toward  Avranche. 

Many  of  our  Signal  supplies 
reached  us  here  on  truck  convoys 
loaded  in  England  and  sent  to  us  as 
shipping  became  available. 

Our  headquarters  required  nearly 
200  local  telephones,  but  when  we 
were  advancing  rapidly  the  number 
placed  in  service  was  reduced.  We 
prepared  a  standard  directory,  which 
was  used  with  only  minor  changes 
throughout  the  European  campaign. 

The  Race  across  France 

M  UGUST  1st,  the  Third  Army  be- 
came  operational  and  moved  to 
Bingard.  VIII  Corps  returned  to  us, 
and  pushed  south  with  XV  Corps. 
After  clearing  Avranches,  the  VIII 
Corps  moved  westward  while  IV 
Corps  pushed  east.  The  next  day  we 
moved  to  Beauchamps.  Interruptions 
in  wire  communications  were  fre¬ 
quent  but  they  were  always  quickly 
repaired. 

XX  Corps  became  operational  un¬ 
der  Third  Army  on  August  7  and  the 
next  day  we  moved  to  Poilly,  fol¬ 
lowed  five  days  later  by  our  move  to 
Andonville  where  the  XII  Corps  also 
became  operational. 

Wire  supplies  became  critical,  and 
only  through  the  superhuman  efforts 
of  our  Signal  supply  personnel  could 
we  obtain  enough  to  continue  the  ad¬ 
vance.  We  were  using  it  faster  than 
it  could  be  brought  forward.  We 
were  advised  to  recover  our  old  wire 
before  moving  on,  but  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  personnel  to  do  it. 
All  of  our  men  were  needed  to  extend 
our  lines  forward. 

Our  headquarters  successively  oc¬ 
cupied  La  Bocage,  Brou,  Vrigny,  La 
Chaume,  L’Pine,  Braquis  and  Etain, 
where  we  were  halted  by  a  lack  of  gas 
and  supplies. 

The  VIII  Corps  at  Brest,  400  miles 
away,  was  finally  assigned  September 
5th  to  the  Ninth  Army.  Maintaining 
communication  between  it  and  our 


Headquarters  had  become  an  almost  signal  center  men  were  given 
impossible  task.  tional  training  and  a  consid 

Our  scheme  for  advancing  our  amount  of 
headquarters  was  roughly  as  follows: 

On  arrival  at  a  new  command  post, 

General  Patton  would  select  the  next 
CP.  The  Signal  Officer  would  then 
extend  the  wire  axis  towards  that 
point.  An  advance  group  always  in 
radio  communication  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  select  the  actual  site  as  soon 
as  it  fell  into  our  hands,  and  would 
have  radio  relay  stations  established 
within  a  few  hours,  providing  tele¬ 
phone  and  teletype  communication. 

This  point  would  become  “Lucky  Ad¬ 
vance.”  When  it  was  certain  that  full 
wire  communications  would  be  in 
service  at  this  location,  our  forward 
echelon  would  move  in  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  repeated.  Our  previous  CP  would 
then  become  “Lucky  Rear.”  Since 

“Lucky  Rear”  did  not  displace  with  skilled  operators  can 

each  forward  move  our  lines  of  com-  similar  situation  exisi 

munication  were  often  greatly  ex-  Center  personnel.  1 

tended,  both  to  the  front  and  rear.  selected  were  those  ^ 

The  Third  Army  was  halted  by  a  tude  for  duties  of  a 

lack  of  gas  on  September  25th  and  nature.  And  yet,  the 

assigned  a  mission  of  aggressive  de-  pected  to  use  all  av 

fense,  otherwise  we  might  have  cap-  with  proper  judgmen 

tured  and  held  Metz  with  but  minor  to  know  the  capabilit 

losses,  for  the  enemy  was  then  thor-  tations  of  those  facil 

oughly  disorganized.  units  had  great  diffic 

-  .  0  their  message  center 

Aggressnfe  Defense 

^^UR  COMMUNICATION  personnel  livered  promptly  and 
were  now  able  to  perfect  their  ing  the  best  available 
work.  Open  wire  lines  were  construct-  munication.  Message 

ed  to  each  corps  and  as  far  forward  nel  should  be  outs 

along  our  axis  as  possible.  Our  VHF  communication  specie 

personnel  improved  the  sites  for  their  be  rated  accordingly, 

stations,  releasing  much  equipment  trol  system  of  any 

for  use  in  the  eventual  advance.  Our  qptwork  is  a  measure 


wire  was  recovered  and 

serviced. 

Far  more  communication  equip¬ 
ment  was  required  than  when  we  were 
advancing  since  better  service  was 
demanded.  Switchboard  operators 
were  always  a  source  of  concern.  As 
replacements  reached  us,  considerable 
training  was  always  necessary.  The 


WIRE  FOR  THE  THIRD  ARMY 

Gen.  Patton's  cyclonic  advance  necessitated  aerial  delivery  of  Signal  supplies  to  maintain 

communications. 
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ness  of  that  network. 

The  XV  Corps  was  replaced  by  the 
III  Corps  and  shortly  after,  our  Head¬ 
quarters  moved  to  Nancy.  Slowly  but 
surely  we  approached  the  Siegfried 
Line  during  some  of  the  muddiest, 
coldest  and  most  unpleasant  weather 
which  this  region  can  afford.  Metz 
was  cleared  and  all  resistance  from 
the  forest  surrounding  the  city  ceased 
by  mid-December. 

Our  wire  network  was  virtually 
completed  and  the  Third  Army  pos¬ 
sessed  practically  perfect  communica¬ 
tions  to  all  its  units,  to  higher  head¬ 
quarters  and  to  our  never-occupied, 
proposed  CP  at  St.  Avoid.  . 

The  "Bulge" 

HE  ENEMY  effected  a  breakthrough 
in  the  First  Army  Zone  Decem¬ 
ber  16th,  which  developed  into  such 
a  serious  situation  that  the  Third 
Army  was  directed  to  meet  it.  Thanks 
to  our  complete  communication  net, 
our  units  were  promptly  disengaged 
and  moved  to  the  new  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  advance  detachment  of 
Third  Army  Headquarters  moved  to 
Luxembourg  city  December  20th,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  remainder  of  our  Head¬ 
quarters.  A  new  axis  was  sel^ted,  a 
new  communication  network  installed, 
and  the  enemy  in  the  “Bulge”  en¬ 
gaged  from  his  south  and  west  flanks, 
first  to  contain  him  and  then  to  push 
him  back.  The  VI 1 1  Corps  reverted 
to  the  Third  Ai’my  from  the  First 
Army,  and  communications  were  rap¬ 
idly  established  to  the  scattered  units 
of  the  corps  assigned  to  us.  The  re¬ 
lief  of  Bastogne  was  accomplished  by 
the  4th  Armored  Division  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26th,  halting  the  enemy  offensive. 
We  made  contact  with  the  British  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Bulge  in  mid- 
January  1945  ^nd  with  the  United 
States  First  Army  at  Houffalize  two 
days  later.  We  continued  to  push  the 
enemy  to  the  east,  and  to  perfect  our 
communication  network  for  our  next 
jump. 

For  a  time  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
determine  in  what  direction  our  axis 
of  communications  should  go,  so 
solid  axes  were  constructed  through 
the  Eiffel  to  Prum,  and  towards  the 
ancient  city  of  Trier,  not  yet  in  our 
[hands  in  the  “Saar  Triangle.”  How¬ 
ever,  our  doubts  were  soon  resolved, 
for  Trier  fell  to  our  forces  on  March 
2nd  and  the  Rhine  River  was  reached 
near  Andernach  and  Coblenz  by  the 
4th  Armored  Division.  A  new  drive 
south  across  the  Moselles  from  points 
west  of  Coblenz  commenced  March 
13th  and  this  met  with  such  success 
that  it  quickly  became  evident  that 
our  axis  of  communication  must  pass 
from  Luxembourg  through  Trier, 
Idar-Oberstein,  Kreuznach,  Mainz  to 


3D  ARMY  SIGNAL  OFFICER 
Col.  E.  F.  Hammond  served  in  this  capacity 
with  Gen.  Patton  from  Africa  to  Germany. 


Frankfurt,  and  we  advanced  our  lines 
accordingly. 

Final  Operations 

UR  Headquarters  moved  to  Idar- 
Oberstein  late  in  March,  1945. 

During  these  ’complicated  moves 
^nd  advances  the  soundness  of  our 
scheme  of  communication  was  again 
and  again  demonstrated.  Telephone 
communication  was  provided  by  com¬ 
binations  of  VHF  radio  and  spiraI-4 
cable  lines,  using  repeater  and  car¬ 
rier  systems  where  required. 

During  and  after  the  Bulge  pigeons 
found  their  place,  often  providing 
timely  communication  from  tempo¬ 
rarily  isolated  units.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  obsolete  means  of  com¬ 
munication  since  all  available  means 
have  their  places  if  wisely  used.  Our 
problem  is  not  one  of  a  single  agency 
but  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word- 
communication.  Communication  is 
the  mission  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Any 
matter  which  improves  or  effects  com¬ 
munication  is  and  must  remain  our 
concern. 

Throughout  the  entire  Europ^n 
campaign  each  Corps  and  Division 
was  frequently  visited  by  members 
of  the  Army  Signal  Section.  These 
visits  were  meant  to  discover  and  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  immediate 
problems.  They  resulted  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  throughout  the  Army. 

Our  Headquarters  moved  to  Frank¬ 
furt  April  3rd  and  to  Hersfeld  eight 
days  later.  Preparations  had  already 
been  made  to  move  to  Weimar  when 
the  Third  Army  was  again  diverted 
to  attack  in  a  new  direction  and  a 
new  zone.  This  move  forced  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  axis  from  Frankfurt  to 


our  new  CP  in  Erlarrgen,  some  140 
miles  from  Hersfeld.  The  task  seemed 
nearly  impossible,  since  we  had  to 
maintain  communications  with  our 
Hersfeld  site  until  it  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  First  Army  as  well  as  to 
install  new  lines  to  our  corps.  Ill 
Corps  returned  to  us  and  VIII  Corps 
again  reverted  to  First  Army. 

By  May  2nd  our  Headquarters  was 
once  more  too  remote  from  our  ad¬ 
vance  elements  so  we  moved  to  Re¬ 
gensburg,  and  the  V  Corps  joined  our 
forces.  Announcement  was  made  of 
the  German  surrender  effective  May 
9th.  Locations  in  and  near  Munich 
were  selected  for  our  CP. 

Curtains 

hen  the  fighting  ended,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  communications  was  de¬ 
manded  immediately.  As  a  result,  our 
men  felt  no  impact  of  the  war’s  end 
other  than  an  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  them.  Our  rear 
echelon  made  its  final  move  to  Mu¬ 
nich  while  the  forward  echelon  was 
located  at  Bad  Tolz,  thirty  miles 
south.  The  Signal  Section  joined  the 
rear  echelon  at  the  center  of  the  com¬ 
munication  network. 

During  the  European  campaign  the 
strain  on  the  communication  officer 
of  an  Army  Signal  Section  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  successive  physical 
breakdowns  of  two  incumbents  of 
that  position.  One  collapsed  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Bulge  and  the  other  soon  af¬ 
ter  VE  Day. 

Space  does  not  permit  proper  credit 
to  be  given  for  the  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  of  all  members  and  units 
of  the  Third  Army  Signal  Services. 

The  pace  of  a  unit’s  advance  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  number  and  train¬ 
ing  of  its  communication  troops. 
Far  more  training  is  necessary  with 
present  technical  equipment  than  was 
received  by  Signal  specialists  fur¬ 
nished  overseas  as  replacements. 

General  Patton  was  an  inspiration 
to  his  officers  and  enlisted  men.  He 
inspired  loyalty  and  gave  it  freely  to 
those  who  served  him  intelligently. 
He  assigned  the  mission  and  required 
those  in  charge  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  He  condoned 
innocent  mistakes  but  never  over¬ 
looked  stupidity. 

While  his  troops  were  engaged. 
General  Patton  visited  the  front  daily. 
He  was  virtually  fearless  and  had 
many  narrow  escapes;  his  men  loved 
him  for  these  visits. 

When  General  Patton  died,  the  na¬ 
tion  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
greatest  military  leaders.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  appraise  that  loss  but  it  will 
be  increasingly  felt  with  the  passage 
of  time  and  a  closer  study  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns. 
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Unification 

After  much  too  long  a  delay,  costly  to  our  plan¬ 
ning  and  progress  in  military  preparedness  in  these 
critical  post-war  days,  the  new  integration  of  the 
armed  forces  into  three  equal  components — ^Air, 
Ground  and  Sea — has  heen  authorized  by  the  80th 
Congress.  It  is  only  a  first  step  toward  true  unifica¬ 
tion,  but  nevertheless,  a  first  step  based  on  the 
retention  of  much  valuable  tradition  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  experiment  in  new  fields  on  the  other. 

The  changes  in  the  old  order  that  must  result 
are  countless.  .  Right  here  in  our  Association  a 
change  in  designation  is  essential  since  we  exist  to 
^rvice  the  interests  of  the  Air  Forces  as  well  as 
the  Army.  The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  may  wish 
us  also  to  serve  the  Navy  in  our  specialized  field  of 
communications  and  photography. 

The  New  Secretary  of  Defense 

James  Forrestal  is  the  man  who  must  set  the 
pace  and  show  the  way  in  an  exciting  search  for 
true  unity  of  outlook  to  replace  too  much  diversity 
and  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  have  existed  in  the 
past.  He  will  need  to  correct  many  of  the  inequi¬ 
ties  which  exist  between  personnel  policies,  legal 
and  traditional,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  many 
of  these  old  jealousies.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
courageous  and  forward-looking  leadership  by 
supporting  the  unification  plan  in  its  final  form. 
He  has  shown  his  loyalty  to  his  subordinates  of 
the  service  in  his  original  opposition,  from  the 
point  of  bis  service  at  that  time,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  has  relative  yputh  (SS^ears),  demon¬ 
strated  brilliancy  in  the  New  York  business  world 
after  he  completed  his  Dartmouth  education;  he 
served  in  uniform  in  World  War  I  and  left  his 
business  interests  in  June  1940  again  when  he 
saw  storm  clouds  approaching.  His  new  under¬ 
taking  is  delicate  and  formidable.  He  must  in¬ 
crease  in  all  the  services  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
national  rather  than  a  service  interest — a  task 
which  ir  some  instances  will  take  much  doing.  At 
the  very  beginning  he  must  choose  as  his  principal 
assistants  leaders  who  have  already  demonstrated 
that  national  loyalty. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  must  keep  himself 
constantly  posted  on  the  needs  of  the  national  se¬ 
curity  and  the  resources  to  meet  them.  He  must 
see  that  these  resources  are  placed  where  they  will 
accomplish  the  most  for  national  security — with- 
but  ^favor  or  affection.^^  Such  responsibility,  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out  will  insure  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  best  informed  and  best 


advised  man  on  matters  of  national  security  in  the 
entire  world.-  And  that,  after  all,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  reason  for  ^^unification. 

We  feel  that  a  better  man  for  this  .most  essential 
new  cabinet  post  could  not  have  been  found  than 
James  Forrestal.  The  Signal  Association  offers  its 
full  support  to  him,  with  a  feeling  of  high  con* 
fidence  that  he  will  develop  his  new  department 
toward  insuring  greater  efficiency  in  the  armed 
forces  as  a  team  and  therefore,  greater  military 
strength  as  insurance  against  attack  by  aggressor 
powers  and  involvement  in  a  third  World  War. 

Department  Secretaries 

But  President  Truman^s  selections  for  secre* 
taries  of  the  three  departments  in  the  new  National 
Military  Establishment  were  no  less  happy  ones 
than  that  for  the  new  cabinet  post.  Kenneth  C 
Royall,  Stuart  Symington  and  John  L.  Sullivan  aU 
are  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  all  served  their 
country  in  World  War  H,  either  as  soldiers  or  I 
civUians.  They  are  a  team  that  has  worked  together  I 
in  the  past.  Each  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  I 
missions  and  the  key  .  personnel  of  his  department.  I 
They  can  assist  the  President  in  selecting  qualified! 
men  for  the  vital  new  directorships  of  the  Central! 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Resources  Board,! 
the  Munitions  Board  (it  does  not  seem  likely  that! 
any  change  will  be  made  here,  since  T.  J.  Hargrave,! 
the  able  president  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  was  u>| 
recently  appointed  as  President  of  the  Army  and! 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  which  will  become  the! 
Munitions  Board),  and  the  Research  and  Develop-! 
ment  Board,  and  the  new  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  I 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  a  new  Chief  of  Naval! 

Operations.  I 

We  look  with  confidence  toward  early  and  vigor- 1 
ous  action  under  these  leaders  in  the  interests  of  I 
better  military  preparedness.  I 

American  Legion  on  UMT  I 

Paul  Griffith,  who  served  as  the  National  Com*  I 
mander  of  the  American  Legion  until  the  conven- 1 
tion  in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  August,  has  I 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  conviction  in  the  minds  I 
of  many  national  security-minded  Americans  that  I 
the  80th  Congress  adjourned  without  enacting  I 
what  many  think  is  the  most  important  legislation  I 
of  the  times— Universal  Military  ^  Training.  He  I 
stated  that  because  of  the  increasingly  difficult  I 
situation  in  Europe,  the  President  should  call  ■ 
Congress  into  immediate  special  session,  solely  to  I 
provide  a  satisfactory  UMT  program.  I 
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STEEL  OVER  ALGIERS 


Two  German  planes  were  shot  down  In  this  North  African  barrage  on  the  night  of  26  March  1943. 


Signal  Corps  technicians  learn  the  repair  and  maintenancr?  of  complex  teletype  equipment 
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Iroops  of  1st  Cdvdiry  Division  pdrdde  on  Independence  Ddy  before  the  Supreme  Commdnder-GenerdI  of  the  A. my  Dougids  dc  Arthur. 
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Office  in  underground  V- 1  fdctory  at  Escherhdusen.  Germdny.  f^lant  was  manned  by  Italian  slave  labor. 
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Air  Forces  communications  are  going  up,  climbing  from  VHF  to  UHF 


By  Major  William  M.  Hilt 

Air  Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field 


VV  PLUS  TWO  YEARS  finds 
the  Air  Forces  and  the 
Navy  converting  from  very-high  fre¬ 
quency  (VHF)  to  ultra-high  frequen¬ 
cy  (UHF)  for  radio  communications. 
Concurrently,  low  and  medium  fre¬ 
quency  radio  equipments  are  being 
adapted  to  automatic  operation,  new 
and  undeveloped  radio  techniques  are 
being  vigorously  investigated. 

The  present  use  of  VHF  by  the  air 
and  sea  arms  was  adopted  during  the 
early  part  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
British  had  already  completed  the 
development  work  on  such  equipment 
and  their  specifications  and  models 
were  offered  to  the  United  States  for 
procurement  purposes.  Since  the 
United  States  was  to  work  very  close¬ 
ly  with  the  British,  from  a  communi¬ 
cations  standpoint,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  could  be  saved,  we 


agreed  to  use  the  VHF  band  and 
procured  the  SCR-522  and  associated 
equipments  which,  while  of  Ameri¬ 
can  design,  were  basically  inter¬ 
changeable  with  British  units. 

Those  portions  of  the  VHF  spec¬ 
trum  in  the  range  of  100  to  156  mega¬ 
cycles,  presently  authorized  for  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  are  inadequate  from 
an  operational  standpoint  due  to  the 
limited  number  of  channels  available 
in  comparison  with  probable  demand. 
The  possibility  of  additional  alloca¬ 
tions  within  that  band  to  civil  agen¬ 
cies  renders  the  VHF  spectrum  unat¬ 
tractive  from  a  military  standpoint. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  8  April 
1947  committed  the  Air  Forces  to  use 
communication  equipments  in  the  225 
to  400  megacycle  band,  replacing  the 
present  100  to  156  megacycle  band. 
Full  use  of  UHF  by  the  Air  Forces 


and  the  Navy  is  expected  by  1  Janu¬ 
ary  1952. 

Joint  development  of  the  AN/ ARC- 
19  airborne  command  radio  set  in  the 
225  to  400  me.  range  by  the  Air 
Forces  and  the  Navy  has  proceeded 
simultaneously,  with  the  first  service 
test  models  available  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  1947.  Ground  Serv¬ 
ice  Test  and  Flight  Test  of  this  set, 
which  is  the  primary  airborne  unit, 
will  be  conducted  by  a  joint  group  of 
Air  and  Navy  personnel.  The  results 
of  this  coordinated  testing  will  be 
used  to  prepare  a  joint  specification 
agreeable  to  both  services  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  a  standard  airborne  UHF 
radio  set.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
a  major  radio  equipment  will  be  pro¬ 
cured  jointly  by  the  Air  Forces  and 
the  Navy,  a  manifestation  of  the  new 
trend  in  the  national  defense  estab- 
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chased  by  the  Air  Forces  alone  for 
use  with  274,000  SCR-522  VHF  com¬ 
mand  sets,  approximately  50  crystals 
per  set.  The  saving  in  crystals  is  one 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
use  of  frequency  synthesis. 

The  primary  ground  UHF  com¬ 
mand  transmitter  and  receiver  in  the 
225  to  400  me.  range  will  be  the 
AN/CRC-6.  Development  of  this 
equipment  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Air  Forces  since  the  Navy  already 
has  shipboard  UHF  equipment  in  op¬ 
eration.  The  Navy  is  very  interested 
in  the  performance  of  'AN/CRC-6, 
which  may  influence  the  continued 
use  of  their  present  shipboard  units. 
The  output  of  AN/CRC-6  may  be  in¬ 


craft  control;  and 

Set  D — a  complete  monitoring  re¬ 
ceiver. 

The  Air  Forces  and  the  Navy  will 
each  provide  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  with  300  UHF  ground 
radio  receivers  so  CAA  may  monitor 
military  aircraft  when  flying  the  civil 
air  routes.  It  is  proposed  that  CAA 
will  receive  military  transmissions  on 
UHF  and  reply  on  VHF.  The  AN/ 
ARN-14,  VHF  navigational  receiver, 
is  being  developed  and,  in  all  proba- 
bality,  will  be  used  to  receive  CAA 
information  in  the  aircraft.  It  is  es- 
sentally  a  multi-channel  receiver  to  be 
used  with  radio  navigational  aids  and 
for  communications  in  the  range  108 
to  136  me.  These  navigational  aids 
include  VHF  omnidirectional  radio 
ranges,  VHF  radio  ranges,  traffic  con¬ 
trol  and  communication  transmitters, 
and.  Instrument  Approach  System 
localizers.  The  receiver  has  289 
channels,  line-of-sight  range,  weighs 
approximately  30  pounds,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  on  horizontally  po¬ 
larized  signals  from  108.1  to  121.9 
me.  and  on  vertically  polarized  sig¬ 
nals  between  122  and  136  me. 


lishment. 

The  AN/ARC-19  is  a  definite  im¬ 
provement  over  the  SCR-522  and 
AN/ARC-3  comand  sets:  tuning  and 
loading  is  fully  automatic  with  the 
equipment  operating  at  peak  efficien¬ 
cy  at  all  times,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  operator  error.  Fre¬ 
quency  synthesis,  discussed  below,  is 
incorporated,  providing  1750  fre¬ 
quencies  spaced  100  kc.  apart  and 
using  only  23  crystals.  Pre-setting  of 
the  ten  channels  for  the  desired  fre¬ 
quencies  can  be  accomplished  while 
in  flight.  An  additional  guard  chan¬ 
nel  will  be  available  for  such  require¬ 
ments  as  a  distress  frequency,  but 
will  not  be  changeable  during  flight. 
The  AN/ARC-19,  at  85  pounds,  will 
be  considerably  lighter  than  the  SCR- 
522’s  125  pounds,  and  will  weigh  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  the  AN/ 
ARC-3. 

Synthesis 

REQUENCY  SYNTHESIS  is  a  frequen¬ 
cy  control  system  including  a  va¬ 
riable  frequency  oscillator,  four 
groups  of  crystals,  totalling  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-three,  mixing  stages, 
discriminator,  and  a  reactance  tube. 
During  operation,  a  variable  oscilla¬ 
tor  frequency  is  constantly  compared 
to  an  appropriate  reference  frequency 
resulting  from  the  mixing  of  four 
reference  oscillator  frequencies.  The 
variable  oscillator  frequency  is  con¬ 
stantly  corrected  by  means  of  a  dis¬ 
criminator  and  reactance  tube.  This 
constant  comparison  and  frequency 
correction  results  in  a  stable  fre¬ 
quency  free  of  harmonics  and  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  a  crystal  controlled 
oscillator.  The  output  of  the  four  ref¬ 
erence  frequency  oscillators  is  kept  • 
sufl&ciently  low  in  order  to  eliminate 
interference  with  other  radio  equip¬ 
ment.  During  World  War  II  approxi¬ 
mately  14,000,000  crystals  were  pur¬ 


creased  from  100  watts  to  1,000  watts 
by  utilizing  an  amplifier,  AN/ 191/ 
CRC,  which  is  easily  installed. 

Frequency  synthesis,  automatic 
tuning  and  loading,  and  the  same 
channels  and  frequencies  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  AN/CRC-6  as  in  the 
NA/ARC-19.  There  will  be  four 
models  of  this  equipment: 

Set  A  —  for  installation  and  con¬ 
tinuous  duty  in  fixed  control 
towers ; 

Set  B  —  for  fixed  fighter  aircraft 
control  systems,  as  required  for 
defensive  or  fixed  base  offensive 
operations ; 

Set  C — for  installation  and  opera¬ 
tion  at  temporary  fields  and  in 
standard  mobile  shelters  for  air¬ 


Airborne  Liaison 

OINT  development  by  the  Air  ^ 
Forces  and  the  Navy  is  also  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  on  the  AN/ARC-21,  a 
low  frequency  and  high  frequency,  2  ^ 
to  24  me.,  airborne  liaison  set.  This  ■ 
equipment  will  have  20  pre-set  chan-  . 
‘nels  which  can  be  set  on  frequencies 
at  increments  of  500  cycles,  utilizing 
frequency  synthesis.  Single-dial  tun- 
ing  will  be  incorporated,  utilizing  , 
automatic  tuning  and  loading,  there-  ^ 
by  assuring  peak  performance  at  all 
times.  Provision  is  also  being  con-  ' 
templated  for  notifying  the  radio  op-  i 
erator  that  a  message  is  being  re- 
ceived  in  order  to  alleviate  the  neces-  || 
sity  for  using  earphones  constantly.  M 
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UHF  facilities  in  the  225  to  300  me.  . 
band.  The  total  weight  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50  pounds. 


This  set  will  work  into  either  flush 
mounted  wing-tip  antennas,  as  in  Fig¬ 
ure  8,^  fixed  wire,  or  trailing  wire  an¬ 
tennas.  It  will  be  the  first  of  its  type 
in  use  by  the  Air  Forces  incorporat¬ 
ing  remote  control  of  both  the  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver. 

The  AN/ARC-21  liaison  set  will 
also  have  a  facility  for  frequency 
shift  keving  by  an  airborne  facsimile 
unit,  AN/AXC-1,  providing  visual 
information  such  as  weather  maps, 
typed  or  hand-written  messages  on 
paper  for  reference  purposes.  The 
equipment  will  be  automatic  and  will 
not  require  the  attention  of  the  radio 
f  operator. 

I  At  the  request  of  the  Ground 
Forces,  consideration  is  being  given 
by  the  Air  Forces  to  a  short  range 
,  liaison  set  for  small  aircraft.  This 
V  equipment  is  identified  as  the  AN/ 
ARC-22  and  will  be  built  from  small 
i:  components  similar  to  the  SCR-274. 
il-  A  beacon  receiver  component  operat- 
^  ing  in  the  range  190  to  550  kc.  will 
f  be  available,  as  will  amplitude  modu- 
/  lation  from  2  to  12  me.,  frequency 
:  modulation  from  24  to  52  me.,  and 


Air-Sea  Rescue 

N  INTERESTING  radio  set  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Air  Forces  is  the 
AN/URC-2,  a  very  small,  compact, 
completely  waterproof,  emergency 
air-sea  rescue  transreceiver.  This 
equipment  is  no  larger  than  a  bar  of 
laundry  soap  and  consists  of  batteries 
capable  of  50  hours’  operation  which 
interconnect  by  cable  with  the  trans¬ 
mitter-receiver.  .The  set  has  a  single 
VHF  frequency  in  the  range  100  to 
.156  me.,  a  power  output  of  30  to  40 
milliwatts  and  a  line-of-sight  range  re¬ 
liable  to  80  miles  from  ground  to  air¬ 
craft  flying  at  10,000  feet.  Tone  trans¬ 
mission  or  two-way  voice  is  available. 

The  AN/URC-4,  VHF  and  UHF, 
air-sea  rescue  transmitter-receiver,  is 
being  developed  as  a  companion  piece 
to  the  AN/URC-2,  except  that  it  will 
have  two  pre-set  channels,  one  be¬ 
tween  121  and  141  me.  and  the  other 
between  242  and  282  me.,  harmoni¬ 
cally  related.  Either  voice  or  tone 


communication  is  available  with  40 
milliwatts’  output  on  tone  and  30  on 
voice.  The  AN/ARA-8  airborne  hom¬ 
ing  adapter  will  be  modified  to  in¬ 
clude  the  UHF  as  well  as  the  VHF 
channel.  This  modification  will  be 
essentially  an  antenna  problem. 

Considerably  more  range  is  being 
obtained  with  UHF  equipment  by  use 
of  the  relay  equipment,  AN/ARC-31. 
In  addition  to  increasing  the  line-of- 
sight  range,  this  set  is  advantageous 
in  mountainous  terrain  where  an  air¬ 
craft  can  be  used  to  relay  information 
to  points  not  in  line  with  the  trans¬ 
mitter  station. 

The  UHF  antenna  for  the.  AN/ 
ARC-19  command  set  will  be  similar 
to  the  100  to  400  me.  broad-band  an¬ 
tenna  illustrated  in  Figure  5;  how¬ 
ever,  the  actual  antenna  to  cover  225 
to  400  me.  will  have  different  physi¬ 
cal  dimensions  than  in  the  one  illus¬ 
trated. 

There  is  considerable  work  being 
done  on  antennas  for  high  speed 
aircraft.  It  is  expected  that  within 
the  near  future  there  will  not  be  an 
antenna  external  to  the  aircraft. 
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Ersatz  Lightning 

/jk  1,000,000  volt,  direct  •  current 
generator  is  being  installed  by 
the  Communication  and  Navigation 
Laboratory,  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  simulating  lightning 
strokes  on  aircraft  to  study  its  effects 
on  radio  equipment.  A  P-80  type  air¬ 
craft  is  being  allocated  this  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  purpose  of* making  a 
special  study  of  communication  equip¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  peculiarities 
and  elimination  of  corona  on  jet-type 
planes. 

Investigation  is  being  made  into 
the  realm  of  new  and  better  inter¬ 
phone  equipment  for  aircraft.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  improvement  of  mi¬ 
crophones,  headsets,  and  amplifiers. 
Standard  interphone  eqiupments  can 
be  expected  for  multiplace  aircraft. 
A  Combat  Interphone  Equipment  is 
now  available  which  consists  of  a 
catalogue  of  interphone  components 
which  can  be  adapted  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  requirements  of  large  aircraft. 

The  Air  Forces  and  the  Navy  are 
doing  considerable  work  in  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  control  panels  for  air¬ 


craft  radio  equipment,  which  will  be 
the  final  step  with  reference  to  the 
interchangeability  of  equipments  be¬ 
tween  the  services.  The  Communi¬ 
cation  Subcommittee,  of  the  Aircraft 
Radio  and  Electronics  Committee, 
Aeronautical  Board,  is  responsible  for 
this  standardization,  as  well  as  other 
similar  coordination  between  the  Air 
Forces,  Ground  Forces  and  the  Navy. 

The  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tion  Union  World  Conference,  now  in 
progress  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  definitely  established  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  frequencies 
in  certain  portions  of  the  spectrum 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  considerable  investigation  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  into  the  refining  of  sin¬ 
gle  side-band  transmission  in  order  to 


decrease  the  physical  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  equipment  and  increase 
the  number  of  intelligence  channels 
that  can  utilize  the  same  carrier  fre¬ 
quency. 

Radio  propagation  studies  in  the 
Arctic  region  are  being  made  in  hopes 
of  eliminating  blank-out  conditions. 
After  the  present  studies  are  com¬ 
pleted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop 
completely  hew  radio  equipments  for 
use  in  the  polar  regions  in  order  to 
have  a  reliable  short  and  long  range 
communication  system. 

Present  planning  indicates  that  the 
future  development  trend  in  airborne 
communications  equipment  will  be 
toward  automatic  operation.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  the  future  a  pilot,  who 
is  primarily  interested  in  talking  to 
someone  and  cares  little  how  it  is  ac¬ 
complished,  will  merely  indicate  his 
desire  by  pressing  the  microphone 
button  on  the  command  or  liaison 
set.  The  receiver  will  automatically 
search  for  a  clear  channel,  lock*  onto 
it,  synchronize  with  the  transmitter, 
load  and  tune  itself,  and,  without  fur¬ 
ther  action  by  the  pilot,  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  established. 
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By  Colonel  F.  T.  Gillespie  and  Robert  H.  Clearman 


enormous  wartime  training  establish¬ 
ment.  So  firm  was  this  basis  that  the 
Signal  Corps  lost  no  time  in  shifting 
to  a  wartime  footing  after  the 
Hawaiian  attack. 

OCS  and  Officer  Training 

M  MONO  THE  training  achievements 
of  the  Signal  Corps  during  the 
past  war,  the  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Fort  Monmouth  ranks  high.  This 
School,  which  was  organized  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Signal  Corps  without 
the  guidance  of  previous  experience, 
turned  out  over  20,000  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  during  its  first  three  years 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  6900%  increase  in  Signal 
Corps  officer  strength  between  1939 
and  1944  —  an  increase  from  400 
Regular  and  Reserve  officers  to 
27,448. 

The  first  class  of  490  candidates 
began  training  on  July  1,  1941.  Each 
successive  class  became  larger  until 
the  summer  of  1943.  By  that  time  the 
bulk  of  new  officers  had  been  trained 
and  the  demand  had  so  diminished 
that  it  was  possible  to  cut  the  28th 
class,  which  entered  in  July  1943,  to 
150  men.  This  was  not  merely  the 
smallest  class,  but  its  students  for  the 
first  time  were  restricted  to  overseas 
veterans,  ROTC  graduates  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Training  Group  recruits.  It 
was  the  first  class  to  take  the  new 
four-month  course. 

The  55th  and  last  class  of  the  Offi¬ 
cer  Candidate  School  was  graduated 
in  May  1946.  The  School  enrolled  a 
total  of  27,387  students  and  commis¬ 
sioned  21,033;  it  reached  a  peak  en¬ 
rollment  of  5,494  in  August  1942. 
Of  the  approximately  24%  who  were 
not  graduated,  11%  were  rejected 
because  of  academic  deficiencies,  5% 
for  lack  of  leadership,  1%  for  lack 


The  Signal  Corps,  consisting  of 
55  officers  and  1,570  enlisted 
men,  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
relatively  enormous  demands  made 
on  it  when  America  entered  World 
'Wai;  I.  In  contrast,  on  December  7, 
1941,  the  Corps  was  well  organized 
for  a  streamlined  training  and  opera¬ 
tional  performance. 

The  story  of  the  attainment  of  this 
high  degree  of  efficiency  had  its  in¬ 
ception  in  the  spring  of  1940.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  American  public 
was  apathetic,  even  hostile,  toward 
any  extensive  expansion  of  the  Army. 
But  when  complete  disaster  overtook 
France  and  threatened  England,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Barometer  of  the  trend,  reaction 
was  immediate  in  the  Training  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer.  A  complete  reorganization  of 
the  courses  at  the  Signal  School  was 
undertaken  as  an  initial  step.  The 
regular  officer  course  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  condensed  specialized  courses 
were  established  to  absorb  the  sharp 
increase  in  National  Guard  and  Re¬ 
serve  Officer  enrollments,  and,  in  July 
1940,  the  ten-month  courses  for  en¬ 
listed  personnel  were  replaced  by 
three-month  specialists’  courses 
The  reorganization  of  the  School 
curriculum  was  accompanied  by  ten¬ 
tative  plans  for  a  Signal  Corps  Re¬ 
placement  Training  Center  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Fort  Monmouth.  The  violent 
change  in  the  international  situation 
in  1940  made  clear  the  immediate 
need  for  establishing  large  training, 
centers  which  could  convert  civilians 
into  soldiers  quickly.  The  War  De¬ 
partment,  therefore,  approved  in 
August  1940  the  establishment  of  a 
Replacement  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  which  would  have  a  ca¬ 


pacity  of  5,000  trainees.  The  Center 
was  opened  in  January  1941;  in 
March  the  first  selectees  arrived,  and 
by  July  it  was  the  second  largest  camp 
in  Npw  Tp^^pv 

Early  in  1941  the  Chief  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer  recognized  the  need  for  still  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  recruit  training 
facilities  and  requested  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  approve  the  establishment 
of  a  second  Replacement  Training 
Center  in  the  Middle  West.  Only  ten¬ 
tative  approval  was  granted  at  the 
time;  final  authorization  was  delayed 
until  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

As  more  men  swelled  Signal  Corps 
ranks,  and  it  shouldered  additional 
responsibilities,*  new  installations  and 
departments  were  opened.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1941,  an  Air¬ 
warning  Department  and  an  Officer 
Candidate  Department  were  added  to 
the  School  at  Fort  Monmouth;  in 
December,  a  Cryptographic  Division 
was  introduced. 

Realizing  that  Reserve  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  personnel  would  not 
meet  the  officer  needs  of  a  growing 
Signal  Corps,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
succeeded  in  having  a  separate  Signal 
Corps  Officer  Candidate  School 
created.  While  only  500  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  had  been  graduated  by  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  machinery 
and  facilities  for  a  much  greater  stu¬ 
dent  body  had  been  developed. 

The  summer  of  1941  also  marked 
the  expansion  of  the  Army  Radar 
training  program.  In  June  the  MIT 
Radar  School  opened;  in  July  the 
Officers’  Electronics  Training  Course 
at  Harvard  was  launched  and  the 
first  of  the  Electronics  Training 
Groups  sailed  for  radar  training  in 
England.  Thus,  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  Signal  Corps  had 
laid  the  firm  foundation  for  its 


...  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Hiroshima  the  training  of  communications 
personnel  presented  a  continuous  challenge 
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of  technical  experience,  1  %  for  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities,  and  6%  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  reasons.  Other  interesting 
percentages  showed  that  88%  of 
candidates  who  were  Warrant  Officers 
were  commissioned;  more  than  75% 
of  Master  and  First  Sergeants  were 
graduated;  79%  of  Technical  Ser¬ 
geants,  84%  of  Staff  Sergeants,  67% 
of  Sergeants,  and  75%  of  Corporals. 

The  Signal  Corps  not  only  molded 
thousands  of  enlisted  men  into  second 
lieutenants,  but,  in  order  to  fill  the 
enormous  need  for  officers,  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  advanced  train¬ 
ing  for  personnel  already  commis¬ 
sioned. 

Practically  all  advanced  officer  in¬ 
struction  was '  concentrated  at  Fort 
Monmouth  until  the  summer  of  1942. 
Courses  were  conducted  for  company 
officers,  for  division  Signal  cadres, 
and  for  the  advanced  training  of  Re¬ 
serve  officers.  Limited  radar  instruc¬ 
tion  in  aircraft  warning  was  pro¬ 
vided,  as  was  basic  training  for  Elec¬ 
tronics  Training  Group  officers. 
Some  training  in  photography,  cryp¬ 


tography  and  supply  was  also  given. 
The  Officers’  School  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth  continued  to  carry  much  of 
the  Signal  Corps  officei  training  load 
between  1942  and  1944,  aiccounting 
for  about  65%  of  all  graduates.  The 
expansion  of  the  Replacement  Train¬ 
ing  Center  and  the  Officer  Candidate 
School,  however,  forced  the  training 
of  radar,  photographic,  crypto¬ 
graphic,  and  supply  officers  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  away  from  Fort  Monmouth. 
Thus  Camp  Murphy’s  Southern  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  School  and  the  Signal 
Corps  Photographic  School  at  Long 
Island  City  were  established.  Other 
advanced  training  was  started  in  the 
major  Signal  Depots,  in  schools  of 
other  services,  and  in  civilian  schools 
and  colleges.  The  scope  of  Signal 
Corps  training  broadened  still  fur¬ 
ther;  many  highly  technical  courses 
in  wire,  radar,  radio,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  were  introduced  at 
various  commercial  companies  and 
selected  colleges.  Fort  Monmouth, 
nevertheless,  remained  the  major  in¬ 
stallation  for  instruction  of  commis¬ 


sioned  personnel  in  communications. 

It  was  clear  by  1942  that  Fort 
Monmouth  was  too  burdened  to 
handle  satisfactorily  the  multiple 
training  requirements  and  the  highly 
technical  aspect  of  radar  communica¬ 
tions.  Camp  Murphy,  Florida  was, 
therefore,  authorized  early  in  1942. 
By  summer,  this  Southern  Signal 
Corps  School  was  responsible  for 
most  of  the  officer  and  enlisted  radar 
schooling  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

A  statistical  picture  of  the  training 
of  commissioned  personnel  during 
World  War  II  is  noteworthy  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  There  were  in  training 
at  one  time  nearly  5,000  officers;  over 
34,000  were  reported  as  graduates 
from  the  50  different  types  of  courses 
conducted  by  the  Schools. 


Born  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1892,  Colonel  Floyd  *  T. 
Gillespie  attended  the  University 
of  California ;  graduated  from 
the  Infantry  School,  1922;  the 
Signal  Corps  School,  1926.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I  he  served  with 
the  AEF  and  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion.  Was  in  charge  of  the  Wire 
Division,  Signal  Corps  School, 
1933,  and  then  commanded  a 
company  in  the  51st  Sig.  Bn. 
Later  was  Assistant  Signal  Officer, 
Hawaiian  Department,  1939.  In 
1942  was  assigned  as  Assistant 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  Allied  Force 
Headquarters,  North  Africa,  be¬ 
ing  transferred  there  from  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  where  he  had  arrived 
in  January  1942  with  the  first 
contingent  of  U.  S.  troops.  Chief, 
Military  Training  Branch,  Office 
•  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  during 
the  critical  war  years  of  1943  and 
1944;  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Chief,  Personnel  and  Training 
Service  in  1945.  Theater  Signal 
Officer  in  the  China  Command  in 
1946,  from  which  duty  he  was 
assigned  to  the  position  of  Chief 
of  Military  Training  Branch, 
OCSigO  until  his  departure  for 
duty  with  the  occupation  forces  in 
Germany  in  June  1947.  Awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  for  his  World  War 
II  service. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Clearman  joined 
the  training  staff  of  the  Signal 
Corps  in  May  1942.  His  initial 
assignment  was  with  the  Civilian 
Training  Division  which  was  at  | 

that  time  engaged  in  a  country-  | 

wide  pre-service  training  pro-  f 

gram ;  upon  completion  of  that 
mission  early  in  1943  was  as¬ 
signed  to  his  present  position  in  i 

Military  Training  Branch.  Be-  ^ 

fore  joining  the  Signal  Corps, 

Mr.  Clearman  was  Signal  Officer  J 

with  the  Civilian  Conservation  | 

Corps  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  | 
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JN  February  1941,  when  the  Fort 
Monmouth  Replacement  Training 
Center  was  opened,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  recommended  that  another  rc- 
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Signal  construction  troops  are  agile  climbers. 


I  Basic  MiHtary  and  Technical 
Training 

rmiHE  Signal  Corps,  along  with 
other  arms  and  services  of  the 
Army,  made  plans  for  a  replacement 
training  center  long  before  this  coun¬ 
try  was  involved  in  war.  Mobilization 
training  studies  of  the  peace  years 
contemplated  the  need  for  these  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
The  War  Department  established  21 
of  them  during  1940-1941.  German 
blitzkrieg  tactics  were,  however,  a 
revolutionary  departure  from  the 
trench  warfare  of  1914-1918  and 
necessitated  drastic  modifications  of 
the  early  replacement  training  plans. 
Mechanized  warfare  forced  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  science  of  communica¬ 
tions.  Planes  and  tanks,  the  spear¬ 
head^  of  the  modern  striking  force, 
relied  primarily  on  radio.  Moreover, 
aerial  warfare  demanded  some  form 
of  countermeasure  for  advance  warn¬ 
ing,  and  led  to  new  types  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  radar  apparatus.  Wire  com¬ 
munication  also  required  improve¬ 
ment  to  keep  abreast  of  blitz  combat. 

The  probability  of  a  service  unit 
having  to  defend  itself  against  the 
enemy  made  it  imperative  that  the 
Signal  Corps  technician  be  reasonably 
skilled  in  combat  tactics.  The  school 
of  the  soldier  in  other  words  was  just 
as  vital  as  the  school  of  the  tech¬ 
nician.  Although  replacement  train¬ 
ing  centers,  which  would  combine 
technical  and  combat  training,  were 
thus  justified  as  the  ideal  and  “nor¬ 
mal  method  of  maintaining  an  Army,” 
training  in  tactical  units  was  never 
abandoned  by  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  initial  course  at  all  replacement 
centers  lasted  13  weeks.  For  three 
of  these,  the  recruit  underwent  basic 
military  training;  four  to  eight  weeks 
were  devoted  to  technical  training 
and  the  remainder  to  team  training. 
In  some  cases,  the  recruit  was  assigned 
to  a  Specialist  School  for  advanced 
technical  instruction. 

At  Replacement  Training  Centers, 
recruits  underwent  basic  military 
training  after  which  they  specialized 
in  jobs  such  as  lineman,  clerk,  cook, 
switchboard  operator,  messenger, 
radio  operator,  or  pigeoneer.  If  the 
trainee’s  education,  aptitude  or  ex¬ 
perience  qualified  him  for  training 
in  an  advanced  specialty  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  basic  military,  he  was  sent  to 
a  Signal  Corps  School  to  take  one  of 
the  “long-term  specialists”  courses. 


placement  center  be  established  in  the 
Middle  West,  near  Neosho,  Missouri. 
Camp  Crowder,  as  this  installation 
was  later  called,  was  not  opened  until 
two  months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
delay  of  almost  a  year  was  caused 
by  indecision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  second  center  should  be  built  near 
Fort  Monmouth  or  elsewhere. 

Inauguration  of  the  new  facility 
was  made  difficult  by  sudden  changes 
in  proposed  strength  and  in  training 
requirements  which  increased  in  ca¬ 
pacity  first  from  5,000  to  14,000  and, 
bv  the  end  of  December  1941,  to  15,- 
500.  The  entire  Camp  was  completed 
by  the  middle  of  January  1942,  and 
the  first  students  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  February.  Major  General 
W.  S.  Rumbough  headed  both  the 
Training  Center  and  the  Post. 

So  great  were  the  Army  require¬ 
ments  for  skilled  communications 
men  that  plans  for  a  third  Signal 
Corps  Replacement  Training  Center, 
which  became  Camp  Kohler,  were  ap¬ 
proved  late  in  1942.  A  West  Coast 


location  was  sought  for  this  Center 
to  relieve  the  tight  transportation 
problem.  The  area  selected  was  the 
former  Walerga  Japanese  Collection 
Center,  near  Sacramento,  California. 
Five  hundred  men  reported  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1942  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  each  successive  week  until  addi¬ 
tional  housing  was  made  available 
for  handling  the  authorized  5,000 
trainees.  Brig.  Gen.  S.'  H.  Sherrill, 
transferred  from  Operations  Division, 
War  Department  General  Staff,  com¬ 
manded  this  training  center  and  the 
school  later  established  nearby. 

Basic  training  in  the  Replacement 
Training  Centers  had  an  uneven  de¬ 
velopment.  Yet,  as  early  as  Septem¬ 
ber  1942,  the  instruction  period  was 
standardized  at  four  weeks;  in  July 
1943  this  was  extended  to  six.  Be¬ 
tween  October  and  December  1942, 
departmental  training  gave  way  to 
the  company  or  organization  system 
which  was  favored  by  Headquarters, 
Services  of  Supply.  The  new  system 
had  the  merit  of  better  utilization  of 
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(left)  Shooting  trouble  in  Racier  Sot  SCR-584.  (center)  Transcribing  Boehme  tape,  (right) 


company  overhead  personnel  although 
it  sacrificed  the  value  of  instructor 
specialization. 

Basic  training  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved  when  the  field  training  phase 
was  emphasized  and  battle-condition¬ 
ing  courses  were  added  as  part  of  the 
physical  training  required  by  ASF 
of  all  soldiers  going  overseas.  It  was 
possible  to  give  greater  attention  to 
such  training  because  the  North 
African  campaign  stimulated  new 
training  doctrine  and  practice.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  simulate  battle 
conditions.  Greater  realism  in  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  was  achieved  by  the 
construction  of  mock  European  vil¬ 
lages  designed  to  aid^  the  soldier  in 
street  fighting  technique. 

Enlisted  Schooling 

M  LTHOUGH  some  wire  and  radio 
students  went  from  Replacement 
Training  Center  specialist  courses  to 
one  of  the  Signal  Corps  Schools,  most 
of  the  School  trainees  came  directly 
from  the  Centers  upon  completion  of 
basic  military  training.  A  technical 
background  or  aptitude  was  required 
of  the  student  before  admission  to  the 
“graduate”  work  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
Camps  Crowder  or  Kohler.  The  ra¬ 
dio  and  wire  men  produced  at  these 
schools  manned  the  communications 
controls  which  “got  the  message 
through”  so  successfully  during  the 
war. 

The  long  experience  of  the  Signal 
Corps  School  at  Fort  Monmouth  pro¬ 
duced  administrators  and  instructors 
adept  at  meeting  new  conditions 
quickly  and  efficiently.  They  devised 
and  perfected  training  aids  and  meth¬ 
ods  which  drastically  reduced  the  in¬ 
struction  period  and  made  it  easier 
for  the  lower-caliber  student  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  basic  knowledge  necessary 
to  install,  operate  and  repair  Signal 
Corps  equipment.  Special  devices, 
such  as  the  diorama,  designed  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Reuben  Abramowitz,  used  in 


teaching  blinker  lights,  helped  the 
student  to  understand  principles  and 
techniques  and  stimulated  his  inter¬ 
est.  A  “bomber”  which  hoHsed  a  com¬ 
plete  B-24  airplane  radio  system  was 
another  training  aid  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  practical,  realistic  instruction. 

Training  films  and  film  strips  also 
did  yeoman  service.  Components  of 
practically  every  type  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  were  disassembled 
and  displayed  on  “bread  boards”  or 
reproduced  to  larger  scale  to  simplify 
teaching. 

In  many  instances.  Signal  Corps' 
School  training  for  enlisted  men  and 
officers  was  conducted  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  This  happened  occasionally  at 
Fort  Monmouth  and  quite  frequently 
at  the  Southern  Signal  Corps  School 
and  the  Signal  Corps  Photographic 
Center.  In  civilian  schools  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  were  instructed  together 
not  only  to  conserve  facilities  and  in¬ 
structors,  but  also  because  it  was  es¬ 
sential  for  an  officer  to  be  familiar 
with  the  enlisted  technician  course. 

The  School  at  Fort  Monmouth  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  vast 
training  program  in  Army  communi¬ 
cations  was  erected  in  1941  and  1942. 
In  the  summer  of  1941,  it  was  offer¬ 
ing  training  for  photographers, 
pigeoneers,  and  cryptographers,  in 
addition  to  radio  and  wire  men.  It 
grew  rapidly  after  the  passage  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  From  Decem¬ 
ber^  1940  the  capacity  had  increased 
first  to  500  students  per  quarter,  and 
then,  by  January  1941,  to  800. 

Officers  and  enlisted  cadre  of  high 
caliber  administered  the  School  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
On  July  1,  1940  Colonel  (later  Major 
General  and  Chief  Signal  Officer) 
Dawson  Olmstead  was  Commandant 
of  the  Post  and  of  the  Signal  Corps 
School.  Lt.  Col.  (now  Brig.  Gen.) 
Charles  M.  Milliken  was  Assistant 
Commandant.  Major  Rex  W.^JVIinck- 
ler  was  Secretary  of  the  School,  and 
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Installing  corps  telephone  central,  using  TC-2.  . 

its  three  directors  were  Major  (now 
Brig.  Gen.,  Ret.)  Garland  C.  Black, 
Officers’  Department;  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Paul  L.  Neal,  Enlisted  Men’s 
Department;  and  Major  (now  Brig. 
Gen.)  Jerry  V.  Matejka,  Department 
of  Training  Literature.  •  i 

A  change  in  the  procedure  of  allot-  f 
ting  students  was  made  on  February  j 
1,  1941.  Up  until  that  time  each  Sig-  J 
nal  Corps  unit  was  provided  with  a  | 
proportionate  percentage  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Under  the  new  plan,  however,  | 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  determined  * 
the  number  to  be  allotted  each  Army, 
Corps  Area,  and  the  General  Head 
quarters.  Air  Force,  and  the  appro 
priate  commander  was  then  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  selection  of  students  for 
his  Signal  Corps  organization. 

Between  January  and  June  1941, 
1,807  enlisted  men  entered  the  En¬ 
listed  Men’s  Department  of  the 
School.  Six  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  asked  for  a 
school  total  of  4,028  enlisted  men, 
130  additional  officers  each  five 
weeks,  and  an  additional  500  officer 
candidates  every  quarter.  These  fig¬ 
ures,  fantastic  in  comparison  with 
pre-war  strength,  inaugurated  the  un¬ 
paralleled  expansion  which  resulted 
in  the  largest  Signal  Corps  enrollment 
in  its  history.  Precedents  were  shat¬ 
tered  January  1,  1942  when  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  on  the  basis  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  directly  after  the  Japanese  at-  ^ 
tack,  ordered  the  Signal  Corps  School 
to  be  expanded  as  follows:  Enlisted 
Department — from  1,975  to  3,724; 
Officers’  Department — from  420  to 
800;  Officer  Candidate  Department — 
from  200  to  2,0(X). 


Saturation 

^ORT  Monmouth  was  soon  taxed 
^  beyond  capacity.  Even  further 
expansion  would  not  satisfy  the 
Army’s  immense  demand  for  Signal 
units  fd^  the  ground  and  air  forces, 
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ncluding  the  aircraft  warning  system, 
e  Chief  Signal  Officer,  therefore, 
quested  approval  to  establish  a  new 
hool  with  a  capacity  of  1,450  stu- 
|dents  at  Camp  Crowder,  Missouri. 
The  Midwestern  Signal  Corps 
hool  opened  July  1,  1942  as  sched- 
led  largely  because  instructors  and 
ludents  worked  together  to  complete 
|lhe  facilities.  About  400  students,  the 
‘cream”  of  Crowder’s  Replacement 
raining  Center,  were  in  the  firs^ 
^roup  assigned  to  the  School.  For 
five  months  after  it  opened,  expansion 
vas  the  keynote  at  the  Midwestern 
Signal  School,  as  everywhere  else. 
Student  strength  soared  from  712  on 
ljuly  4,  1942  to  5,000  four  months 
later.  However,  from  30  November 
to  the  end  of  June  1943  this  excep¬ 
tional  growth  leveled  off,  and  it  was 
possible  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
practical  development  of  the  training 
program. 

The  Midwestern  Signal  Corps 
School  offered  instruction  to  a  wide 
variety  of  students.  In  October  1942, 
it  had  a  total  of  623  “guest”  trainees 
including  men  from  the  Midwestern 
Signal  Corps  Unit  Training  Center 
and  Signal  Corps  units  of  the  Second 
Army  located  at  Camp  Crowder.  As 
facilities  were  expanded,  men  from 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  and  particularly  the  Army 
Air  Forces  were  enrolled  in  the 
School. 

On  its  first  anniversary,  this  im- 
j_^portant  training  organization  was  able 
to  look  back  on  a  notable  career. 
Successfully  weathering  a  period^of 
^abnormal  expansion,  it  steadily  de- 
^veloped  into  an  efficient  organization. 
While  the  first  students  were  from 
Camp  Crowder’s  Replacement  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  on  July  1,  1943  the  8,705 
enlisted  trainees  it  embraced  repre¬ 
sented  the  three  major  commands  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

As  long  as  it  had  not  been  definite¬ 
ly  known  whether  Camp  Kohler 
would  be  retained  as  a  replacement 
training  center  or  as  a  unit  training 
center  after  December  31,  1942,  it 
had  been  impossible  to  make  detailed 
plans  for  another  Signal  Corps 
School.  When,  however,  the  Western 
Signal  Corps  Training  Center  was 
enlarged  to  include  a  Western  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  School,  at  Davis,  Calif., 
on  January  11,  1943,  it  boasted  a 
physical  plant  unequaled  in  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  and  perhaps  in  the  entire 
Army.  Instead  of  temporary  barracks, 
buildings  or  sheds,  this  new  Signal 
Corps  School  had  available  most  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Dormitories, 
classrooms,  administration  building, 
laboratories,  gymnasium,  swimming 


pool  and  athletic  fields  were  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Army.  The  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  in  short,  practically 
monopolized  the  entire  University 
plant.  Quarters  were  comfortable, 
mess  was  served  in  the  former  college 
cafeteria,  and  living  generally  re¬ 
sembled  life  on  the  campus — particu¬ 
larly  for  those  GI’s  quartered  in  fra¬ 
ternity  houses. 

•  The  first  Commandant  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Signal  Corps  School  was  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  A.  Allen,  who  had  been 
Executive  Officer  for  General  Prosser 
at  Camp  Crowder. 

Training  at  Civilian  Institutions 

ABSORB  the  overflow  from  Serv- 
^  ice  Schools,  more  than  50  civilian 
educational  and  industrial  institu¬ 
tions  were  called  upon  during  the 
early  period  of  mobilization  to  train 
communications  personnel.  Service 
facilities  for  such  training  were  an 
the  war  when  the  Signal  Corps  needed 
acute  problem  in  the  early  months  of 
to  quickly  obtain  thousands  of  fillers 
for  the  new  units  being  activated.  In 
many  instances,  time  and  money  were 
saved  by  contracting  with  civilian 
schools  rather  than  establishing  or 
developing  military,  courses,  particu¬ 
larly  when  only  small  numbers  were 
involved. 

Civilian  institutions  can  be  credited 
with  training  more  than  45,000  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  in  various  communica¬ 
tion  and  electronics  subjects.  The 
peak  enrollment  was  reached  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1943  when  about  5,000  officers 
and  13,000  men  were  reported  attend¬ 


ing  civilian  institutions.  The  type  of 
instruction  given  at  these  schools 
ranged  from  radio  operation  and  re¬ 
pair  to  advanced  electronics.  For  the 
most  part,  enlisted  personnel  were 
trained  in  radio  repair  and  operation. 
Officers  were  trained  in  various  sub¬ 
jects,  the  majority  in  advanced  elec¬ 
tronics  at  Harvard  and  MIT.  Sub¬ 
jects  taught  at  civilian  institutions 
included :  telephone  installation,  radio 
repair,  radio  operation,  teletype  re¬ 
pair,  electrician,  instrument  repair, 
meteorology,  electronics,  camera  re¬ 
pair,  single  and  multi-channel  radio 
teletype,  and  submarine  cable  repair 
and  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  regu¬ 
lar  military  personnel  for  the  Army, 
the  Signal  Corps  had  in  operation  a 
country-wide  pre-service  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  civilians.  This  program  re¬ 
quired  the  use  of  about  268  civilian 
vocational  schools.  Approximately 
55,000  students  were  enrolled  during 
this  program,  some  35,000  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  and  were  called  to  active  duty 
with  the  Signal  Corps  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  training.  The  civilian  gradu¬ 
ates  were  offered  positions  at  the 
many  field  installations  of  the  Signal 
Corps  requiring  trained  personnel  for 
radio  and  wire  repair  work. 


Unit  Training 

A  Unit  Training  Center 

was  not  organized  in  the  Signal 
Corps  until  late  in  1942,  although  unit 
training  had  been  regularly  a  part  of 
the  training  program.  Known  as  troop 


ACQUIRING  THE  CODE 
Students  use  'mills'  In  slow-speed  class. 
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Table  model  demonstrating  layout  of  Signal  Center. 


or  organization  instruction,  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  various  Signal  Corps 
tactical  units.  Up  to  late  1942  the 
units  trained  about  40%  of  all  Signal 
Corps  personnel,  notwithstanding  the 
great  contributions  of  the  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Centers.  This  was  pos¬ 
sible  because  the  outbreak  of  war  re¬ 
quired  immediate  fillers  for  units  al¬ 
ready  activated,  and  the  Replacement 
Training  centers  could  not  expand 
fast  enough  to  handle  all  basic  and 
specialist  instruction. 

To  coordinate  the  training  of  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  units  at  Camp  Crowder 
through  a  separate  headquarters. 
Major  General  Walter  E.  Prosser, 
Commandant  of  the  School,  conceived 
the  first  Signal  Corps  Unit  Training 
Center,  which  was  activated  15  Sep¬ 
tember  1942  by  direction  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer.  As  finally  organized, 
the  Unit  Training  Center  at  Camp 
Crowder  directed,  supervised  and  in¬ 
spected  the  basic,  specialist,  team  and 
unit  training  of  various  teams  within 
the  permanent  training  battalions, 
and  the  many  tactical  units  and  de¬ 
tachments  activated  at  Camp  Crowder 
or  transferred  there. 

Starting  with  a  wire  operations 
company,  a  fixed  radio  company,  and 
a  signal  repair  company,  the  Unit 
Training  Center  at  Camp  Crowder 
grew  until  it  had  an  enlisted  trainee 
strength  of  4,800  on  July  1,  1943, 
and  13,750  a  year  later.  The  847th 
Signal  Training  Battalion  received 
and  processed  the  units,  conducted 
basic  and  specialist  training,  formed 
cellular  teams,  gave  team  instruction, 
and  provided  the  teams  for  the  activa¬ 


tion  of  Signal  Corps  service  units. 

The  organizations  trained  at  Camp 
Crowder  ranged  from  the  smallest 
mobile  radio  team  to  large  fixed  sta¬ 
tion  units.  The  “Camp  Crowder 
Theater  Headquarters”  and  subordi¬ 
nate  installations  offered  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  practical  experience 
in  operation  and  maintenance  of  com¬ 
munication?  equipment.  When  Camp 
Crowder,  Fort  Monmouth  and  Camp 
Kohler  were  linked  in  one  communi¬ 
cations  net,  students  received  valu¬ 
able  experience  in  the  operation  of 
the  larger  Signal  centers. 

The  Eastern  Signal  Corps  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth  gave  way  to  a  Unit  Training 
Center  in  October  1943,  and  two 
months  later  a  Unit  Training  Center 
was  activated  at  Camp  Kohler,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  three  Unit  Training  Cen¬ 
ters  were  generally  similar  in  types 
of  units  trained,  system  of  training, 
and  training  headquarters.  The  848th 
Signal  Training  Battalion  at  Fort 
Monmouth  resemble^  Camp  Crowder’s 
847th  and  Camp  Kohler’s  840th. 

The  training  policy  for  Signal 
Corps  units  destined  for  operations 
within  the  communication  zone  was 
based  on  the  training  of  specialists  in 
Schools  and  Replacement  Training 
Centers:  a  ui^it  upon  activation  was 
filled  with  specialists  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  individual  training.  This 
was  in  contrast  to  the  system  adopted  , 
by  the  Ground  Forces,  wherein  the 
major  portion  of  Signal  Corps  per¬ 
sonnel  was  trained  within  the  unit 
and  only  those  specialists  requiring*  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill  were 


sent  to  service  schools.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  a  major  portion  of 
the  personnel  for  Signal  Corps  Serv¬ 
ice  type  units  were  assigned  to  Unit 
Training  Center  prior  to  completion 
of  specialist  training  and  in  some 
cases  prior  to  the  completion  of  basic 
military  training.  In  this  case,  the 
long-term  specialist  continued  in 
School  and  the  Unit  Training  Center 
set  up  facilities  and  trained  the  short 
term  specialist. 


The  Heavies 


URINC  the  peak  of  unit  training  in 
early  1944,  five  Signal  Heavy  I 
Construction  Battalions  were  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Signal  Corps  School. 
Camp  Murphy,  Florida.  Four  of  these 
were  shipped  overseas  and  one  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Monmouth  to 
complete  its  training  when  Camp 
Murphy  was  inactivated.  The  Army 
Experimental  Station  at  Pine  Camp 
New  York  trained  two  units  for  a  spe 
cial,  classified  mission  between  Janu 
ary  1,  1944  and  November  1,  1945J 
after  which  the  station  closed.  Plan 
Engineering  Agency  at  Philadelphia 
under  supervision  of  Army  Communi 
cations  Service,  also  trained,  as  units 
sufficient  personnel  to  meet  the  in 
creased  demands  for  installation  anr 
maintenance  of  Army  Airways  .Com 
munication  Systems.  Units  with  ph 
tographic  missions  were  trained  i 
various  places  but  largely  at  the  Si 
nal  Corps  Photographic  Center,  A 
toria.  Long  Island. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  th 
war,  it  was  evident  that  the  Sign 
Corps  units  organized  by  stand ar 
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developed,  assigned,  and  supervised 
by  the  operating  portion  of  Signal 
Corps  Photographic  Center.  Base 
Depot  Companies,  Base  Maintenance 
Companies,  Repair  Teams,  and  Stor¬ 
age  and  Issue  Teams  were  assigned 
to  Signal  Corps  Depots  for  on-the-job 
training.  Some  of  the  40-KW  Multi- 
Channel  Radio  Teletype  Teams,  too, 
worked  at  the  War  Department  Signal 
Center,  Washington,  D.  C.  before 
overseas  shipment. 

Despite  every  effort  to  give  all  units 
real  on-the-job  training,  the  number 
of  units  in  training  was  so  large  that 
at  times  simulated  communication 
systems  had  to  be  developed.  Theater 
headquarters  were  simulated  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  Camp  Crowder,  and 
Camp  Kohler.  Each  established  in 
addition  a  simulated  communication 
network  representing  bases,  advance 
sections,  army  groups,  armies,  at^ 
tached  Air  Force  units,  and  various 
installations  for  which  Communica¬ 
tion  Zone  personnel  would  provide 
communications.  All  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  were  included  in  this  simulated 
problem  which  expanded  and  con¬ 
tracted  as  the  available  personnel 
reached  that  phase  of  training  or  was 
shipped  overseas. 

In  August  1944,  a  plan  was  devised 
in  coordination  with  the  Group  Sig¬ 
nal  Section,  Army  Ground  Forces, 
for  the  training  of  AGF  Signal  Depot 
Companies  and  AGF  Signal  Repair 
Companies  in  Signal  Corps  installa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  This 
training  was  designed  to  provide  a 
greater  work  load  and  to  complete 
the  training  of  this  personnel  bv  on- 
the-job  training  methods,  utilizing 
technical  equipment  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  available. 


tables  of  organization  did  not  meet 
the  needs  of  theater  headquarters  and 
communication  zone  installations.  In 
January  1942,  the  Chief  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer  proposed  a  new  type  of  unit, 
based  on  a  cellular-type  table  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Consequently,  a  cellular- 
type  table  for  a  Signal  Corps  train¬ 
ing  unit  was  prepared.  This  table, 
dated  3  November  1942,  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  present  cellular  organi¬ 
zation  followed  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
Recommendations  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
847th  Signal  Training  Battalion  at 
Camp  Crowder,  Missouri;  the  848th 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  840th  at  Camp  Kohler,  California. 

When  the  remainder  of  the  troop 
unit  needs  of  1944  had  been  met,  the 
840th  Signal  Training  Battalion  was 
transferred  to  Camp  Crowder  and  in¬ 
activated,  and  the  847th  and  848th 
were  reorganized  at  Camp  Crowder 
and  Fort  Monmouth,  respectively. 
The  composition  of  these  reorganized 
battalions,  in  the  authorized  strength 
and  in  temporary  overstrength,  was 
based  on  cellular  organization  to  pro¬ 
vide  trained  specialists  in  five  cate¬ 
gories  requiring  specialist  training. 

The  five  major  SSN’s  selected  for 
training  were:  Radio  Operator,  High 
Speed  —  SSN  766 ;  Repeaterman  — 
SSN  187 ;  Radio  Repairman  —  SSN 
648;  Cryptographic  Equipment  Re¬ 
pairman  —  SSN  801 ;  Powerman  — 
SSN  166.  It  was  estimated  that  these 
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Col.  Floyd  T.  Gillespie,  recently  assigned 
overseas. 

cialized  personnel  which  normally  re¬ 
quired  forty-four  weeks  for  training. 

The  decentralization  of  training 
planning  aided  the  early  delivery  of 
units.  Such  decentralization  was  pos¬ 
sible  only  because  the  training  re¬ 
quirements  were  widely  and  equitably 
distributed  and  a  large  number  of 
men  were  made  available  to  each 
training  center  to  fill  a  multiplicity 
of  teams  in  various  types  of  units. 
Due  to  changes  in  requirements  with¬ 
in  specific  units,  however,  and  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  avail¬ 
able  man-power  already  overseas,  it 
became  necessary  once  again  to  cen¬ 
tralize  the  control  of  training.  Men 
trained  then  in  a  given  SSN  and  who 
were  surplus  to  one  training  center 
were  made  available  to  another  where 
a  specialist  shortage  might  exist. 

As  the  war  progressed,  units  were 
assigned  to  training  locations  where 
functional  on-the-job  training  was 
available  or  were  placed  on  detached 
service  to  installations  where  on-the- 
job  training  could  be  obtained.  Pho¬ 
tographic  units,  for  example,  were 
trained  at  Signal  Corps  Photographic 
Center,  and  were  functionally  em¬ 
ployed  during  training  on  missions 


Summary 

To  DISCHARGE  the  training  respon¬ 
sibility  which  World  War  II  im¬ 
posed,  the  Signal  Corps  required  the 
facilities  of  three  Replacement  Train¬ 
ing  Centers,  six  Service  Schools,  four 
Depot  Schools,  three  Unit  Training 
Centers  and  dozens  of  vocational  and 
plant  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as 
the  technical  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  Signal 
Corps  had  ip-  operation  a  country¬ 
wide  pre-service  training  program 
which  required  the  use  of  about  268 
civilian  schools  and  colleges. 

The  total  output  of  Signal  Corps 
Schools  and  Training  Centers  during 
the  war  years  was  approximately 
432,000  officers  and  men  —  37,400 
officers,  20,200  officer  candidates  and 
375,000  enlisted  men.  Their  brilliant 
communications  achievements  are  in¬ 
delibly  engraved  in  the  record  of 
World  War  II. 


Ed,  Note:  In  addition  to  the 
training  described  in  this  article, 
schooling  of  communications  units 
and  some  specialists  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  and  the  AAF.  The  latter 
operated  centers  for  training  all 
its  ground  radar  units  at  the 
32,000-man  Drew  Field  (Nov.- 
Dee.  Signals)  Center,  and  com¬ 
munication  units  at  stations  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  The 
AAF  also  trained  personnel  for 
airborne  radar  at  Boca  Raton  and 
other  stations. 
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By  S.  I.  Neiman 


VEHICULAR  RADIO  entered  its  mod¬ 
ern  wartime  phase  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  War. 

Low  -  powered  telegraph  transmit¬ 
ters,  mounted  in  vehicles,  followed 
both  the  Rebels  and  the  Loyalists 
during  the  campaigns  in  1937.  The 
equipment  was  installed  in  closed,  six- 
wheel  army  trucks  equipped  with 
tractor  treads  for  travel  over  rough 
terrain.  A  thin  steel  plate  covered  the 
truck  body,  which'  was  similar  to  the 
surveying  lorries  used  by  the  Loyal¬ 
ists.  Living  quarters  were  provided 
in  the  truck  for  the  engineer  and 
three  assistants.  Highly  camouflaged, 
these  vehicles  moved  with  the  front 
lines,  advising  the  district  army 
headquarters  of  division  progress.  A 
secret  cipher  was  used,  employing 
Morse  for  codification.  Frequencies 
were  changed  every  three  hours. 


Amateur  radio  transmissions  were 
quickly  suppressed  in  Spain  follow¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  By 
official  decree  both  groups  confiscated 
all  radio  transmitting  or  communica¬ 
tions  devices  within  a  few  days.  Many 
of  the  amateurs  became  government 
operators  and  the  larger  “ham”  sta¬ 
tions  were  appropriated  for  regular 
military  service. 

Police  Radio 

Chicago  Park  District  Police 
*  in  1938  equipped  their  mobile 
units  with  15-watt  transmitters  to  im¬ 
prove  coverage  in  the  city.  Chicago 
had  always  been  a  pioneer  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  police  equipment;  the 
city  had  three  separate  radio  systems. 

Transmitting  controls  in  the  cruis¬ 
ing  radio  cars  consisted  of  two 
switches,  one  of  which  threw  a  1,000- 


SCR~299  was  the  outstanding  development 
in  mobile  communications. 


cycle  tone  on  the  carrier,  warning  all 
police  cars  that  a  transmission  was 
about  to  be  made.  The  second  switch 
controlled  the  transmitter  for  voice 
modulation.  Relays  automatically 
cut-in  the  receiver  during  stand-b) 
periods.  The  mobile  transmitter  op 
erated  from  a  dynamotor  powered  by 
the  6-volt  car  storage  battery.  A  sep 
arate  dynamotor  was  used  to  furnish 
power  for  the  receiver,  a  crystal 
controlled  superheterodyne  which 
was  non-tunable.  Removing  the  ordi 
nary  telephone-type  hand  set  micro 
phone  from  its  cradle  automaticalh 
,  switched  on  the  filaments  of  the  trans 
mitter.  Two  antennas,  one  vertical 
and  the  other  a  regular  horizontal 
roof  type,  were  mounted  on  the  rear 
frame  and  roof  of  the  car.  They  were 
used  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
respectively. 

Mobile  Radio  Broadcasting 

Wn  1939  NBC  developed  its  “studio 
^  on  wheels”  for  spot  broadcasting. 
This  unit  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
demonstrated  to  the  Army.  A  speciid 
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heavy-duty  passenger  coach  was  re¬ 
inforced  to  carry  the  rather  bulky 
transmitting  equipment.  A  reinforced 
rear  trunk  enclosed  the  power  supply 
— a  1,000- watt,  110-volt,  60-cycle, 
single-phase  generator  driven  by  a 
gasoline  engine.  As  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
with  hash  and  other  noises  from  the 
power  supply.  The  entire  compart¬ 
ment  was  lined  with  rock  wool  and 
sheeted  down  with  perforated  metal 
plates  that  acted  as  guards  against 
heat.  A  special  battery  was  provided 
to  start  the  gasoline  motor. 

The  control  console  was  located 
behind  the  front  seat  in  the  coach 
compartment.  This  was  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Mobile  Unit.  A  high-gain 
audio  amplifier  and  power  supply,  con¬ 
trol  panel,  monitoring  amplifier,  au¬ 
tomatic  audio  gain  control  unit,  spare 
receiver  power  supply,  low  voltage 
packs  for  the  receivers  and  drawers 
for  miscellaneous  equipment  were 
provided. 

The  transmitter  had  a  power  of  50 
watts  and  operated  in  the  1600-3000 
kc.  band.  A  high-frequency,  40-watt 
transmitter  was  also  installed,  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  region  31-41  me.  Two 
transmitting  antennae  and  five  re¬ 
ceiving  antennae  were  installed  on  the 
unit.  One  of  them  was  a  30-foot 


sleeve  tube,  top-loaded  intermediate 
frequency  radiator;  another  was  a 
quarter-wave  ultra-high-frequency  de¬ 
vice  located  on  the  trunk  lid.  Two 
buggy  whip  antennae  were  mounted 
on  the  sides  and  two  more  concealed 
receiving  arrays  were  mounted  inside 
the  roof  of  the  car.  Still  another  was 
placed  on  the  running  board. 

The  NBC  unit  was  another  step  in 
the  development  of  vehicular  radio 
that  would  provide  broadcasting  flex¬ 
ibility  wherever  it  was  most  needed. 

The  5CR~299 

ALTHOUGH  by  1940  improvised 
transmitter-receivers  were  being 
installed  in  vehicles  t6  provide  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  mobile  military  communica¬ 
tions  service,  such  stop-gap  methods 
were  inadequate.  Military  observers, 
just  before  Pearl  Harbor,  were  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  success  of  fast-moving  blitz  war¬ 
fare  would  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
efficiency  of  communications  systems. 
The  factors  that  had  been  most  im¬ 
portant  in  former  wars  were  tabu¬ 
lated  and,  with  projected  refinements 
for  radio  units  that  would  operate 
adequately  under  existing  field  condi¬ 
tions,  were  used  as  basic  specifica¬ 
tions  for  new  vehicular  communica¬ 
tions  equipment. 


In  the  summer  of  1940,  while  the 
Nazis  were  breaking  through  the 
Maginot  Line,  the  U.  S.  Army  held 
“proving  ground”  maneuvers  to  test 
recently  proposed  tactical  innova¬ 
tions.  These  maneuvers  were  the  first 
extended  application  of  tactics  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  mobility  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  armored  forces. 

It  became  apparent,  after  careful 
observation,  that  a  mobile  radio  set 
was  urgently  needed,  capable  of  voice 
transmission  up  to  100  miles  and 
father  from  a  fast  moving  vehicle. 
Heretofore  such  range  had  only  been 
realized  at  fixed  stations  with  highly 
efficient  antenna  systems.  The  pro¬ 
jected  set  would  be  required  to  op¬ 
erate  efficiently  in  fast  armored  units 
moving  over  rough  terrain,  in  all 
types  of  weather. 

These  specifications  presented-  a 
tremendous  engineering  problem.  The 
Army  realized  that  it  could  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  task  alone;  civilian  en¬ 
gineers  would  have  to  be  consulted  in 
order  to  reach  an  almost  immediate 
solution. 

Major  General  Dawson  Olmstead, 
then  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Ar¬ 
my,  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  He  called  in  his  staff  and 
immediately  took  steps  to  develop  a 
unit  which  later  resulted  in  the  Halli- 


COMPON€NTS  OF  SCR-299 

Operating  fable  has  receivers,  speech  amplifier,  telephones.  Transmitter,  BC-610,  is  at  right.  Note  portable  typewriter  on  right  table  leg, 

heater  on  floor. 
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tions  officers  were  consulted.  Among 
them  was  Capt.  Frank  C.  Meade,  War 
Plans  and  Training  Division,  who 
later  was  promoted  to  Brig.  General 
and  Director,  Signal  Troops  Division. 
He  forwarded  his  recommendations 
regarding  General  Olmstead’s  “dream 
transmitter”  to  the  Signal  Corps 
Board.  As  a  result,  a  project  was  im¬ 
mediately  set  up  and  an  allotment 
made  to  cover  the  operations  at  the 
General  Development  Laboratories, 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Major 
General  Roger  B.  Colton,  then  Chief 
of  Signal  Supply  Services  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Development  Lab¬ 
oratories,  gathered  a  total  of  twenty 
representative  transmitters  from  as 
many  American  manufacturers. 

These  transmitters  were  given 
complete  technical  analyses  and  were 
broken  down  to  study  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  salient  features.  Each 
set  was  given  a  “baptism  of  fire”  to 
determine  whether  any  one  of  them 
would  qualifv  as  a  basic  unit  from 
which  a  final  model  could  be  con¬ 
structed.  One  of  the  most  stringent 
requirements  was  the  wide  frequency 
range;  another  was  the  necessity  for 
continuous  operation  over  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  service. 

The  Result 

M  MONO  the  many  transmitters 
brought  into  the  laboratories 
was  the  Hallicrafters  HT-4,  first  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  amateur  opera¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  built  and  sold 
commercially  for  several  years  and, 
considering  the  power,  was  extremely 
compact  and  very  stable.  Power  rat¬ 
ing  was  325  watts  on  voice  and  450 
on  ^.w.  The  original  unit  was  crys¬ 
tal-controlled  but  provided  optional 
use  of  m.o.p.a.  over  a  broad  frequen¬ 
cy  band. 

The  laboratories  found  that  this 
transmitter  possessed  a  healthy  wal¬ 
lop  on  both  voice  and  code  and  that, 
with  certain  refinements,  it  would 
make  an  ideal  military  unit.  Other 
equipment  was  recommended  to  com¬ 
plete  the  portable  vehicular  radio 
station.  Only  minor  changes  were 
required  in  the  transmitter:  increase 
in  frequency  range  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  control  equipment. 

A  few  mechanical  improvements 
.were  made,  such  as  strengthening  and 
reinforcing  the  steel  cabinet  which 
housed  the  HT-4  assembly.  Several 
relays  were  added  to  permit  auto¬ 
matic  changeover  of  circuits  that 
would  be  required  for  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  overload  relay  system,  when 
first  developed,  presented  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  It  would  “kick  out” 
when  the  truck  was  travelling  over 
rough  terrain.  As  a  result.  Signal 


JUNGLE  RADIO 

SCR-299  in  the  New  Georgia  bush,  1943 


PORTABLE  SHACK 

HO- 1 7  housed  both  SCR-399  and  -499, 


crafters  SCR-299  mobile  radio  unit. 
General  Olmstead  had  recommended 
that  a  high-powered  mobile  transmit¬ 
ter  be  designed  which  would  meet  all 
requirements  in  flexibility,  stability 
and  ruggedness.  In  order  to  conserve 


critical  time,  it  was  decided  to  adapt 
existing  equipment  that  might  have 
the  basic  operational  features  and 
that  could  be  placed  in  production 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Army  technicians  and  communica- 
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Corps  and  Hallicrafters  engineers  de¬ 
signed  one  that  would  be  completely 
chatter-proof.  Reset  controls  were 
placed  on  the  front  panel  and  were 
then  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
operator. 

The  original  HT-4  was  designed 
around  two  basic  units:  the  RF  deck, 
containing  the  complete  radio  fre¬ 
quency,  exciter,  power  amplifier  and 
special  switching  circuits;  and  an¬ 
other  unit  that  included  the  power 
supply,  modulator  and  power  con¬ 
trols. 

A  master  oscillator  was  designed  to 
provide  continuous  frequency  cover¬ 
age  without  the  inconvenience  of 
banks  of  crystals.  A  simple  switching 
circuit  was  developed  to  provide  in¬ 
stantaneous  changeover  from  crystal 
to  master  oscillator. 

An  efficient  antenna  system  was  an¬ 
other  problem  that  required  imme¬ 
diate  solution  if  the  SCR-299  was  to 
operate  properly.  After  much  experi¬ 
mentation,  a  vertical  whip  antenna 
was.  designed,  with  a  len^h  of  ap¬ 
proximately  35  feet.  It  was  mounted 
on  an  insulator  mounted  on  the  roof 
of  the  radio  truck,  and  was  built  in 
six  sections.  In  the  normal  operating 
position,  the  antenna  was  bent  back¬ 
wards  to  a  horizontal  position  and 
held  down  by  an  insulated  guy  to  the 
rear  of  the  truck  roof.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  provided  clearance  for  the  an¬ 
tenna  and  kept  it  from  whipping 
about  while  the  truck  was  in  motion. 
The  snap-catches  on  the  guys,  when 
released,  permitted  the  antenna  to 
spring  to  a  vertical  position.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  one  or  two  additional  mast 
sections  could  be  added  at  the  base  to 
extend  the  height  and  length. 

A  special  antenna  coupler  was  de¬ 
signed  to  match  the  radiator  to  the 
wide  frequency  range  of  the  transmit¬ 
ter  with  minimum  efficiency  loss.  A 
continuously  variably  network  was 
devised  which  allowed  proper  load¬ 
ing  at  any  frequency  within  the  range 
of  the  equipment. 

Two  receivers  were  installed  in 
each  unit.  Each  had  a  separate  ver¬ 
tical  antenna,  approximately  10  feet 
in  length.  One  was  for  emergency 
use  only  and  was  powered  by  spare 
12-volt  batteries.  The  other  set  op¬ 
erated  from  the  regular  115-volt  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  power  unit.  Both  re¬ 
ceivers  covered  the  frequency  range 
1.5  to  18  megacycles. 

The  power  plant  had  to  furnish  the 
considerable  amount  of  current  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  the  transmitter,  re- 


OPERATIONAL  FLEXIBILITY 

(fop)  SCR-399  on  2V2-fon  truck,  (center) 
Helf-treck  mount,  (bottom)  On  emphibious 
'duck.* 


ceiver  and  other  associated  equip¬ 
ment.  An  independent  supply  was 
found  most  desirable — one  capable  of 
continuous  operation  in  any  climate. 
A  special  trailer  was  constructed  be¬ 
cause  a  gasoline-driven  unit  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  installed  within 
the  radio  truck  without  endangering 
the  operators.  Special  cables*  were 
developed  to  connect  the  power  and 
radio  equipment,  allowing  consider¬ 
able  separation  of  the  units. 

Production 

HE  MOBILE  UNIT,  finally  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  Signal  Corps  Lab¬ 
oratories,  was  delivered  to  the  Army 
following  a  series  of  rigid  field  tests 
which  met  every  expectation.  Per¬ 
formance  was  remarkable:  the  origi¬ 
nally  specified  frequency  range  was 
considerably  exceeded  with  fine  eflB- 
ciency  and  stability  characteristics; 
the  various  components  withstood  se¬ 
vere  abuse  without  adverse  effect.  The 
SCR-299  was  ready  to  join  in  the 
“battle  of  communications”! 

Production  began  immediately  and 
our  troops  throughout  the  world  were 
supplied  with  the  equipment  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  Demand  soon  ex¬ 
ceeded  supply.  Not  only  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  but  the  British  Army  found 
them  so  satisfactory  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  requested  on  Lend-Lease. 

The  SCR-25fe  got  its  “wings”  first 
in  the  North  African  fighting.  The 
first  contact  between  the  British 
Eighth  and  First  Armies  during  the 
climactic  Tunisian  Campaign  was 
made  with  this  unit.  Furthermore, 
they  contributed  materially  to  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  severe 
battle  at  Kasserine  Pass  when  com¬ 
munications  had  been  disrupted  and 
a  condition  of  near-chaos  prevailed. 
The  299  had  proved  itself  in  battle. 

Following  its  highly  satisfactory 
employment  in  Africa,  the  299  found 
many  other  uses  in  the  Army.  Imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Tunisian  fight¬ 
ing  the  Army  Air  Forces  requested  a 
large  number  of  the  units,  having 
found  them  ideal  for  handling  the 
many  fluid  communications  require¬ 
ments  of  aerial  warfare.  They  were 
later  installed  in  special  half-tracks, 
“ducks”  and  other  mechanized  ve¬ 
hicles.  Wide  use  of  the  299  was  made 
as  fixed  stations,  from  China  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  Australia. 

Components 

nipHERE  ARE  many  models  of  the 

SCR-299  but  they  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  similar.  This  mobile  set  is  a 
high  power  vehicular  radio  station 
capable  of  amplitude  modulated  voice 
and  c.w.  communications  over  a 
range  of  approximately  100  miles,  de¬ 


pending  upon  conditions  of  atmos¬ 
phere  and  terrain;  it  can  operate 
either  from  a  stationary  position  or 
while  moving  at  high  speeds  over 
rough  roads.  It  is  a  completely 
equipped  radio  station  installed  in  a 
1%-ton  truck,  combined  with  a  power 
plant  carried  in  a  1-ton  cargo  trailer. 
Original  function  was  to  provide 
headquarters  communications  for 
corps,  divisions,  and  other  higher 
echelons. 

From  the  operating  position  the 
power  unit,  located  in  the  trailer,  may 
be  started  or  stopped  by  remote  con¬ 
trol.  Receiving  and  transmitting  con¬ 
trols,  tuning  units,  coik  and  crystals 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  opera¬ 
tors.  Moderate  temperatures  are 
maintained  by  an  electric  heater  for 


cold  weather  and  a  roof  ventilator 
for  warm.  Both  units  are  fan-driven, 
providing  air  circulation  whether  the 
truck  is  stationary  or  in  motion. 
Sleeping  space  is  available  for  one 
person  on  the  four-cushion  bench.  By 
removal  of  the  wooden  frame  and 
tarpaulin  from  the  trailer,  additional 
shelter  may  be  improvised. 

The  radio  transmitter  has  dual  con¬ 
trols;  it  can  be  keyed  or  voice  modu¬ 
lated  from  either  of  the  two  operat¬ 
ing  positions  in  the  truck.  Later 
models  permit  break-in  c.w.  facilities. 
Remote  control  operation  is  possible 
by  removing  one  of  the  telephones  as 
far  as  one  mile  from  the  truck,  from 
where  the  operator  could  modulate  or 
key  the  transmitter,  listen  on  either 
of  the  two  receivers  at  the  truck,  and 
maintain  contact  with  the  vehicle  per¬ 
sonnel  through  the  field  telephones, 
of  which  there  were  two,  provided 
with  two  large  reels  of  field  wire. 

The  power  unit  could  be  operated 
100  feet  from  the  truck  through  the 
use  of  extension  cables.  This  distance 
could  be  extended  to  200  feet  but  the 
operator  then  had  to  walk  to  the 
trailer  to  start  and  stop  tjie  generator. 
Five  kilowatts  of  single-phase,  60- 
cycle  alternating  current  were  fur¬ 
nished  at  115  volts.  The  station  could 
be  operated  from  any  commercial 
power  source  of  the  proper  type. 


Provisions  were  made  to  remove 
the  complete  equipment  for  installa¬ 
tion  either  in  other  vehicles  or  as  a 
fixed  station.  Dismounting  could  be 
accomplished  without  special  tools 
through  the  use  of  wing  nuts,  wing- 
head  bolts,  clasps,  and  turnbuckles. 
The  operating  table  had  been  de¬ 
signed  as  a  complete  unit  containing 
all  of  the  basic  electrical  wiring  and 
operating  components  except  the 
transmitter.  All  of  the  equipment 
could  be  set  up  in  the  field,  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  another  vehicle  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  difficulty. 

When  the  SCR-299  was  operated  in 
motion  over  rough  terrain,  the  oper¬ 
ators  could  anchor  themselves  by  spe¬ 
cial  straps  connected  to  eyebolts  in 
the  ribs  of  the  roof,  near  the  rear 
doors. 

Frequency  Range 

^^HE  EXTREME  frequency  range  of 
of  the  SCR-299  was  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  features.  Complete 
coverage  in  the  range  from  2  to  8 
megacycles  was  possible,  either  on 
voice  or  c.w.  telegraphy.  The  receiv¬ 
ers  covered  the  spectrum  from  1.5  to 
18  megacycles,  continuously. 

Reliable  two-way  phone  communi¬ 
cations  with  other  vehicular  sets  op¬ 
erating  within  100  miles  was  fre¬ 
quently  accomplished  while  both 
vehicles  were  in  motion.  In  fact,  this 
range  was  exceeded  many  times^ 
When  c.w.  was  employed,  the  effec¬ 
tive  range  increased  to  250  and  more 
miles.  Results  depended  largely  on 
frequency  and  time.  Experience  had 
shown  that  distances  up  to  200  miles 
could  easily  be  covered  during  day¬ 
light  hours  by  using  frequencies  near 
4,000  kilocycles.  At  night  the  opti¬ 
mum  frequency  was  around  2,000 
kilocycles.  Channels  in  the  region  of 
6,000  to  8,000  kilocycles  were  re¬ 
quired  for  long  distant  contacts. 

The  features  employed  in  the  SCR- 
299  made  it  the  most  practicable  of 
any  vehicular  radio.  Electrical  fil¬ 
ters  were  installed  at  necessary  points 
in  the  ignition  system  and  along  the 
truck  body  to  reduce  interference. 
The  transmitter  was  shock-mounted 
on  the  floor  behind  the  driver’s  seat 
with  the  control  panel  facing  the 
jear;  the  special  cradle-frame  base 
weighed  51  pounds. 

Frequency  was  controlled  by  either 
master  oscillator  or  crystal,  originally 
extended  from  2  to  8  megacycles,  cov¬ 
ered  by  six  tuning  and  four  coil  units. 
Input  power  varied  from  1700  to 
2000  watts ;.  output  exceeded  400-watts 
on  C.W.,  300-watts  on  phone. 

The  speech  amplifier  used  to  mod¬ 
ulate  the  transmitter  on  voice  was  se¬ 
curely  mounted  on  a  shelf  under  the 
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INTERIOR  OF  SCR-399 

Cabinets  arc  provided  for  receivers,  amplifier,  controls. 


)perating  table.  The  front  panel  con- 
rols  on  the  amplifier  provided  for  the 
ollowing  functions:  sidetone  for  re¬ 
ceiver  monitoring  of  c.w.  transmis- 
dons,  manual  or  automatic  receiver 
disabling  for  protection  when  receiv¬ 
ing  on  or  near  the  transmitter  fre¬ 
quency  or  its  harmonics,  control  of 
me  transmitter  final  amplifier  plate 
i^oltage,  control  of  the  receiver  output 
:o  the  telephone  lines,  control  of  re¬ 
nege  telephone  operation,  and  audio 
5ain  adjustment  for  the  microphones. 

The  microphone  normally  used  was 
the  dynamic  type  with  low  level  out¬ 
put  and  equipped  with  a  press-to-talk 
iwitch  to  operate  the  transmitter. 

The  operating  table  was  mounted 
>n  the  floor  against  the  left  side  of 
the  truck.  Wing  nuts  were  used  to 
lecure  it  to  the  floor  mountings  and 
turnbuckles  held  it  to  the  truck’s  side, 
rhe  lights,  power  wiring,  most  of  the 
intercomponent  connections  and  the 
ihone  and  speaker  control  panel  were 
in  integral  part  of  the  operating  table. 


The  power  wiring  outlets  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  wiring  channel  which  ran 
the  length  of  the  .  table  and  was 
bolted  to  the  rear  of  all  three  table 
legs. 

A  control  box  was  rigidly  mounted 
to  the  back  panel  at  the  right  end 
of  the  table.  A  meter  mounted  in  its 
front  cover  faced  the  operator,  in¬ 
dicating  the  a.c.  voltage  of  the  power 
unit.  Directly  below  the  meter  was 
a  dual  push-button  control  switch 
for  operating  the  poWer  generator. 


The  299  and  the  Underground 


V^URING  the  spring  of  1944  plans 
■*^were  completed  to  provide  com¬ 
munications  between  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
Underground  on  the  Continent.  The 
basic  HT-4  transmitter  was  selected 
because  it  possessed  the  power  and 
stamina  for  the  job.  Several  of  the 
transmitters  were  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  new  requirements.  These  clan¬ 


destine  nets  furnished  an  invaluable 
liaison  in  pre-invasion  planning. 

On  D-Day,  when  the  Allied  forces 
stormed  the  Normandy  beaches,  some 
of  the  first  vehicles  to  roll  out  of  the 
open  mouths  of  the  LST’s  were  mo¬ 
bile  Hallicrafters  radio  stations  of  the 
299  type.  New  versions  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  had  been  developed,  now 
known  as  SCR-399  and  -499. 

The  SCR-399  was  usually  mounted 
on  a  2^-ton  truck  and  consisted  of 
a  completely  equipped  radio  station 
installed  in  a  special  shelter  that  could 
be  removed  from  the  truck  body  as  a 
unit.  The  power  plants  were  still 
housed  in  1-ton  cargo  trailers,  and 
could  also  be  remotely  controlled 
from  the  operating  position. 

When  removed  from  the  truck,  the 
shelter  and  its  radio  equipment  com¬ 
prised  a  complete  station  that  could 
easily  be  camouflaged  with  the  power 
trailer.  The  truck  could  then  be  re¬ 
leased  until  it  might  again  become 
necessary  to  move  the  station. 
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THE  PROTOTYPE 


K-51,  IVi'fon  panel  fruck,  carries  the  SCR-299.  Power  unit  is  mounted  on  trailer  K-52,  I -ton. 


The  improved  SCR-399  was  gen¬ 
erally  similar  to  earlier  models  al¬ 
though  certain  refinements  had  been 
made.  A  special  rectifier,  operated 
from  the  a.c.  source,  furnished  12- 
volt  d.c.  for  charging  the  storage  bat¬ 
teries.  It  could  also  be  used  in  emerg¬ 
encies  to  provide  12-volt  current  if 
the  -battery  became  inoperative.  A 
special  speaking  tube  joined  the  op¬ 
erators  in  the  shelter  and  the  truck 
driver,  providing  communications 
while  the  truck  was  in  motion.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  whistle  that 
was  provided  at  each  end  of  the  tube. 

Antenna  tuning  units  were  altered, 
consisting  of  low  and  high  frequency 
loading  coils,  fixed  vacuum  capacitor, 
coupling  coil,  antenna  current  meter, 
and  other  components.  This  coupler 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  in  the  399,  result¬ 
ing  in  considerable  power  increase 
because  of  added  antenna  efficiency. 

An  auxiliary  antenna  kit  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  SCR-399,  considerably 
increasing  both  distance  and  signal 
strength.  The  antenna  was  designed 
for  rapid  erection  with  minimum 
personnel. 

Frequency  conversion  kits  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  late  stages  of  the  war. 
The  original  range,  2-8  me.,  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  1-18  m.c.,  further 
improving  the  remarkable  coverage 
of  the  HT-4. '' 


PERSONNEL  CARRIER 
SCR-399  installed  in  rear  section  of  M-3. 


Mobile  Warfare 

OF  the  most  spectacular  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  SCR-399  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  stages  of  the  war,  when 
General  Patton’s  famous  Third  Army 
was  plunging  across  France  toward 
the  Rhine  and  the  German  border. 
Radio  mobile  units  closely  followed 
the  advancing  armor,  in  conjunction 


with  the  9th  Air  Force  tactical  liaison. 

Other  forms  of  communications 
had  failed  in  early  air-ground  ex¬ 
periments  and  it  was  found  that  the 
“walkie-talkie”  could  not  function 
properly.  It  was  imperative  that  cor¬ 
rect  information  be  furnished  pilots 
flying  over  enemy  targets  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  tactical  situation.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  the  Third  Army  was  halted 
at  enemy  strong  points  but  was  able 
to  proceed  when  the  air  liaison  offi¬ 
cer,  using  his  mobile  radio  truck,  dis¬ 
patched  fighter  planes  to  knock  out 
the  obstacle.  Additional  support  came 
from  radio  equipped  reconnaissance 
planes  which  reported  on  enemy  tar¬ 
gets  during  flights  across  the  Rhine. 
They  maintained  constant  communi¬ 


cations  with  the  mobile  units  that 
were  operating  in  conjunction  with 
the  ground  forces.  These  unarmed 
planes  flew  at  low  levels,  rejyorting 
enemy  movements  to  the  deployed 
armor. 

In  a  war  as  migratory  as  liquid 
'  mercury,  vehicular  radio  was  a  bind 
ing  element  as  vital  as  the  tank  and 
the  airplane.  Without  mobile  com 
munications,  completely  divorced 
from  dependence  on  wire,  armored 
engagements  would  have  been  chaotic, 
might  well  have  resulted  in  total  stale 
mate  and  confusion.  Portable  and 
mobile  radio  equipment  tremendous 
ly  increased  the  striking  power  and 
range  of  Allied  arms  in  World  War 
II. 
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I  Seaborne  communications  | 

I  added  a  new  phase  to  signal  | 
I  operations  in  the  Southwest  | 
I  Pacific.  This  story  of  the  | 
I  Signal  Corps  Fleet  is  a  con--  | 
I  densation  of  the  official  | 
I  history.  | 


Japs  were  stopped  along  New  Guinea’s 
Kokoda  Trail,  General  Mac  Arthur 
prepared  to  attack  in  long  amphibi¬ 
ous  thrusts  over  the  island  empire 
that  had  to  be  laboriously  regained. 
Amphibious  operations  were  relative¬ 
ly  new  to  the  American  Army  and  the 
island  jungles  and  great  oceanic  dis¬ 
tances  necessitated  a  new  type  of  war¬ 
fare  which  taxed  Signal  Corps  in¬ 
genuity  to  the  utmost.  Problems  of 
terrain  and  mobility  were  without 
precedence  in  American  military  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  mid- 1942  plans  were  made  to 
outfit  small  vessels  to  function  as 
radio-relay  stations  for  task  forces. 
Two  small  Australian  freighters,  the 
Harold  and  the  Argosy  Lemal,  were 
acquired.  Each  was  equipped  with 
two  750-watt  transmitters,  one  Marine 
transmitter  and  four  receivers  —  all 
furnished  by  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy.  Undersized  and  cramped,  buf¬ 
feted  by  tropical  storms  and  harassed 
by  enemy  planes,  the  two  little  vessels 
successfully  fulfilled  their  mission  as 


floating  relay  stations. 

The  value  of  such  radio  craft 
opened  a  new  vista  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  Pacific  Theater  Chief 
Signal  OflBcer’s  earlier  concept  of  a 
fleet  of  small  ships  was  approaching 
realization.  On  March  21,  1944,  a 
separate  section  was  organized  to  plan 
conununications  afloat  and  supervise 
installations  and  operations:  the  Sea¬ 
borne  Communications  B^nch  of  the 
Signal  Corps  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
staffed  by  selected  oflBcers  with  high 
technical  qualifications. 

It  was  difEcult  to  find  and  obtain 
vessels  that  met  the  exacting  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  first  two  converted  were 
the  Valador  and  the  FP  47,  both 
berthed  at  Sydney,  Australia.  The 
former  was  transformed  into  a  radio 
repair  ship,  the  latter  into  a  seaborne 
radio  station. 

The  Signal  Corps  built  an  opera¬ 
tions  room  over  the  hold  of  the  FP 
47  and  installed  two  manual  c.w.  AT- 
20  transmitters,  two  TW-12  trans¬ 
mitters,  eight  AMR- 100  receivers,  an 


COMMAND  POST  vessels,  incorporat¬ 
ing  seaborne  signal  communica¬ 
tions,  were  a  logical  development  in 
a  trend  that  had  its  inception  in  the 
maneuvers  of  the  Third  Army  in 
Louisiana  in  1941.  The  Signal  Ofiicer 
of  the  Third  Army — now  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Spencer  B.  Akin,  Chief  Signal 
OflScer  —  held  that  among  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  modern  armies  was 
mobility  of  signal  facilities.  Acting 
on  that  conviction,  he  obtained  two 
2%-ton  trucks  and  four  Cavalry 
trailers  and  set  up  operable  switch¬ 
boards  on  the  trucks,  converted  two 
of  the  trailers  into  signal  oflBces,  the 
third  into  a  teletype  center  with 
twelve  machines. 

Later  in  Australia — as  Chief  Signal 
OflScer  on  General  MacArthur’s  staff 
— General  Akin  outfitted  a  mobile 
railway  signal  center  to  supply  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters  communications  in 
the  field.  The  equipment  included  a 
400-watt  transmitter  installed  on  a 
combination  box-car  and  flat-car. 
When,  in  the  Spring  of  1942,  the 
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COMMAND  POST  SHIPS 

The  PCE-849,  at  left,  was  first  American  ship  to  enter  Manila  harbor  after  its  recapture  in  February  1945.  The  Apache,  right,  figurecl  promi¬ 
nently  in  Jap  surrender. 


SCR-300  walkie-talkie,  two  SCR-808’s, 
an  SCR-608,  four  inverted  L  anten¬ 
nas  and,  in  the  cargo  hold,  two  diesel 
engines  for  radio  power.  Installations 
were  completed  on  2  June  1942;  a 
first  lieutenant  and  12  enlisted  men 
were  placed  aboard  for  signal  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance  and  the  FP  47 
headed  for  Hollandia.  There  her  crew 
installed  two  teletypes,  ran  telephone 
and  teletype  cables  ashore  and  opened 
circuits  to  Brisbane  and  to  Port 
Moresby.  At  Hollandia  as  many  as 
11,000  code  groups  per  day  were 
handled. 

The  55-year  old  Apache,  a  former 
revenue  cutter  that  was  to  become  the 
best  known  of  the  Command  Post 
Fleet,  was  next  acquired  by  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps.  Her  conversion  into  a 
floating  broadcast  station  and  studio 
for  radio  correspondents,  marked  one 
of  the  most  important  developments 
of  seaborne  communications.  The 
ship  was  185  feet  long,  650-tons,  built 
of  steel;  she  was  diesel  operated  and 
had  a  speed  of  13  knots.  A  transmit¬ 
ter  plant  that  used  two  889-R  air¬ 
cooled  power  amplifier  tubes,  each 
modulated  by  two  water  cooled,  220-C 
modulator  tubes,  was  installed  in  the 
after-hold.  The  frequency  range  was 
5  to  20  megacycles  with  a  power  out¬ 
put  of  10  kilowatts. 

Aft  of  the  transmitter  equipment, 
separated  by  a  sound-proof  door  and 
bulkhead,  two  50-kw.  International 
Harvester  diesels  were  installed  for 
power,  with  a  5,000  gallon  fuel  sup¬ 
ply.  Two  AMR- 100  receivers  were 
used  for  receiving  cues  from  San 
Francisco  and  broadcasts  from  shore 
for  re-transmission. 

In  a  special  VHF  room  on  the  for¬ 
ward  hatch,  m-  AN/TRC-1  was  in¬ 
stalled.  It  was  connected  to  TC-21 
and  -22  telephone  and  telegraph  car¬ 
rier  equipment,  giving  three  voice  and 


two  teletype  channels,  for  a  shore 
link.  Thus,  most  remote  pickups  were 
accomplished  by  VHF. 

The  most  impressive  installation  on 
the  Apache,  however,  was  the  studio 
and  control  room.  In  the  Number  2 
hatch  a  studio  floating  in  rubber,  to 
suppress  the  ship’s  vibrations,  was 
built  along  lines  identical  with  the 
American  network  facilities.  •  The 
studio  was  a  room  within  a  room, 
separated  from  its  outer  shell  by  two- 
inch  rubber  pads  on  all  six  sides, 
with  soundproofing  material  between. 
Carpeted,  sound-proofed,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  appointed  with  accoustical  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  walls,  it  was  outfitted  by 
Sydney  artisans. 

The  studio  connected  with  the  con¬ 
trol  room  by  a  vault  door  and  a  vision 
panel.  The  control  room  had  console 
type  speech  equipment,  complete 
with  rack  and  patch  board,  built  by 
Amalgamated  Wireless  of  Australia. 
There  were  six  input  channels,  includ¬ 
ing  two  turntables  and  full  facilities 
for  remote  pickups  by  wire  or  radio. 

On  28  September  1942,  although 
work  was  still  in  progress,  the  Apache 
was  ordered  to  Hollandia.  There  a 
technical  expert,  flown  from  Sydney, 
supervised  finishing  touches.  The 
Apache  stood  ready. 

The  Augmented  Fleet 

WTNtil  the  latter  part  of  1944,  every 
^  vessel  ever  used  for  SWPA  Signal 
Corps  communications  had  been  se¬ 
lected  from  whatever  was  available  in 
the  area  and  came  nearest  to  meeting 
the  requirements.  But  out  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  September  1944  there  sailed 
for  duty  three  ships  that  had  been 
ordered  from  the  Uni|pd  States  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  CP  Fleet — the  PCE 
(R)  848,  849  and  850, 

PCE’s(R) ,  patrol  craft  escorts  (res¬ 


cue),  were  built  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  They  were  larger 
and  more  deadly  than  regular  patrol  I 
vessels,  smaller  and  more  maneuver- 
able  than  destroyers.  Designed  to 
fight  undersea  and  air  attacks,  but 
primarily  for  rescue  purposes,  these 
ships  had  cabin  space  to  accommodate 
86  survivors.  With  room  for  both 
armament  and  radio  installations,  the  i 
PCE  was  a  craft  easily  converted  for 
signal  use. 

Each  PCE  had  an  overall  length 
of  184.2  feet,  a  30-foot  beam,  a  draft 
of  9  feet,  5  inches.  The  ships  were 
capable  of  16  knots  with  twin  screws 
operated  bv  900  horsepower  General 
Motors  ATL  diesel  engines.  The  ton¬ 
nage  varied  between  700  and  900. 
Armament  consisted  of  a  3-inch  gun 
forward,  two  40-mm.,  six  20  mm., 
and  four  .50  calibre  anti-aircraft 
guns,  a  hedgehog  battery  for  anti¬ 
submarine  bombs,  two  “K”  guns  for 
depth  charges,  and  two  depth  charge 
racks.  The  latest  locator,  firing  and 
navigational  devices  were  also  incor-  | 
porated. 

The  PCE’s  were  equipped  with 
handsome,  Pullman-type  appoint 
ments,  air-conditioning  unit,  record 
players,  motion  picture  projectors,  ice 
cream  machines  and  diversified  li 
braries.  There  were  showers,  also, 
but  at  sea  they  seldom  used  anything 
but  salt  water. 

'  The  ships  were  converted  to  CP 
boats  by  the  Navy  in  Brisbane,  with 
the  technical  advice  of  Signal  Corps 
officers.  The  after-compartment  of 
the  boat  deck  was  divided  into  a  small 
and  a  large  section  on  the  port  side, 
and  four  small  sections  on  the  star 
board  side.  - 

Eight  AMR-100  receivers,  with  four 
operating  positions,  and  two  teletypes 
were  installed  in  each  small  porteide 
compartment.  Twelve  bunks  and  a 
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table  were  placed  in  the  portside  large 
compartment  for  Army  personnel. 
Four  AT-20  transmitters  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  after  starboard  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  850.  In  the  same  com¬ 
partments  of  the  848  and  849  were 
three  AT-20’s  and  two  AN/TRC-1 
VHF  sets  and  carrier  equipment,  giv¬ 
ing  three  voice  and  four  teletype 
channels  for  a  maximum  of  16  tele¬ 
type  channels.  This  was  the  first 
VHF  carrier  to  operate  from  ship-to- 
shore  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

The  next  starboard  room  was  out¬ 
fitted  as  a  General’s  quarters  with 
bunk,  desk  and  private  toilet  and 
shower.  Forward  of  it,  on  the  848 
and  849,  was  the  dispensary  and  code 
room.  An  SCR-284  field  transmitter 
and  receiver  and  an  SCR-300  were 
placed  aboard  each  of  the  two  vessels 
for  ship  -to-ship  and  ship-to-shore 
links. 

The  848  and  849  were  outfitted  for 
use  of  General  Headquarters  and  the 
^0  was  assigned  to  Sixth  Army. 
Equipment  on  the  latter  ship  varied 


to  conform  to  Army  requirements : 
no  VHF  and  carrier  was  installed;  the 
after-starboard  compartment  was  used 
as  a  code  room;  the  extra  compart¬ 
ment  was  equipped  as  a  General’s 
office,  adjoining  his  quarters. 

For  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore 
communications,  the  850  had  three 
SCR-160’s,  six  SCR-300’s  and  a  tele¬ 
type  with  a  mile  of  rubber-covered 
cable  secured  on  deck  for  shore  con¬ 
nections.  One  SCR-160  was  located 
in  the  code  room,  one  in  the  radio 
room  and  one  on  the  bridge  to  afford 
a  choice  of  best  reception. 

Antenna  systems  of  all  three  ships 
were  similar.  Four  transmitting  wires 
ran  from  the  yard  arm  of  the  fore¬ 
mast  to  a  specially  constructed  after¬ 
mast,  terminating  in  antenna  tuning 
units  for  coupling  coaxial  cable  on 
the  aft  boat  deck.  These  boxes  en¬ 
abled  the  antennas  to  be  tuned  to 
varying  frequencies.  Four  receiving 
antennas  ran  from  the  crow’s  nest  to 
the  flying  bridge.  'VHF  antennas  on 
the  848  and  849  were  on  the  after¬ 


mast.  All  the  PCE  transmitters  used 
the  ship’s  power. 

As  fast  as  they  were  equipped  and 
staffed,  the  PCE’s  sailed  north  to 
Hollandia,  the  850  on  9  September 
and  the  848  and  849  on  20  Septem¬ 
ber,  arriving  on  the  15th  and  30th, 
respectively. 

Rendezvous  at  Hollandia 

Task  Unit  78.1.12,  as  the 
Navy  had  designated  the  CP 
Fleet,  rendezvoused  off  Hollandia  at 
1600  on  13  October  1944,  its  ships 
carried  a  heavy  passenger  list  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Army  and  Navy  operating 
crews.  In  the  General’s  cabin  of  the 
848  was  the  Pacific  Theater  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  and  with  him  were  a 
Captain  of  his  staff  to  handle  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  messages,  a  special 
VHF  team  to  operate  a  land  link  for 
the  CP  Fleet,  and  an  Australian 
Army  Signals  officer  with  9  enlisted 
men. 

The  849  carried  the  Assistant  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  four  other  Signal  Corps 
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officers  and  an  intercept  team  of  12 
Filipino  Scouts  and  U.  S.  Army  code 
clerks  who  operated  the  non-radiating 
receivers. 

The  Apache's  personnel  had  been 
augmented  with  three  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  officers  and  five  PRO  enlisted 
men,  who  operated  steel  wjre,  disc 
and  film  recording  equipment.  *  Four 
PRO  officers  and  two  war  corre¬ 
spondents  were  on  the  FP  47 ;  the  850 
carried  several  Sixth  Army  staff  offi¬ 
cers. 

General  MacArthur’s  floating  head¬ 
quarters  was  on  the  cruiser  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Sixth  Army  hq.  was  on  the 
U.S,S,  Wasatch,  Both  ships  carried 
special  Signal  Corps  personnel  and 
equipment.  On  the  Nashville  a  sec¬ 
tion  above  the  main  deck,  known  as 
Flag  Plot,  had  been  converted  into  a 
broadcast  room  for  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  public  statements.  It  utilized 
a  96-C,  3-kw.  transmitter  with  a  range 
of  4  to  20  me.,  and  an  SCR-284  as  a 
link  to  the  other  communications 
systems. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  depar¬ 
ture,  on  receipt  of  word  that  Gen. 
MacArthur  would  make  a  statement 
from  the  beach  on  A  Day,  a  6  x  6,^ 
IV^-ton  truck  was  equipped  with 
VHF,  antennas  were  mounted  on  the 
sides  and  it  was  loaded  aboard  an 
LCM  in  the  convoy. 

At  about  0800  of  20  October  1944, 
the  CP  Fleet  picked  its  way  through 
the  maze  of  American  shipping 
crowded  into  Leyte  Gulf  and  the  five 
little  vessels  anchored  off  the  beach 
of  Palo,  known  as  Red  Beach. 


ACTION  ON  THE  ’APACHE' 

On-fhe-spot  broadcasts  were  handled  with  n^odern  network  studio  equipment. 

Tokyo  Bay,  Sept.  1945. 


H  Hour  was  1000;  radio  silence 
was  lifted  at  approximately  1100.  On 
all  five  ships  operators  were  poised 
at  their  keys.  Each  vessel  immedi¬ 
ately  began  establishing  its  radio  con¬ 
tacts.  The  FP  47  began  transmitting 
reams  of  copy  from  correspondents’ 
typewriters.  Whaleboats  banged  up 
against  the  sides  of  each  vessel  long 
enough  to  pick  up  or  deliver  messages 


TRANSMIHERS 
AT-20  on  left;  808  on  right. 


ON  FP-47 

Patch  panel  in  center. 


and  news  copy,  then  churned  off  to 
other  ships  or  shore. 

H  plus  four.  Over  the  landing  gate 
of  one  of  the  hundreds  of  barges  the 
VHF  truck  bounced  into  the  wheel- 
deep  surf  and  crawled  up  onto  the 
beach.  Within  15  minutes  its  per¬ 
sonnel  were  talking  to  the  Nashville, 
Then,  through  the  tepid,  brackish 
waters,  onto  Red  Beach,  waded  a 
familiar  figure  in  a  gold-braided  cap. 
With  characteristic  unconcern,  the 
ComrAander-in-Chief  strode  around 
the  tiny  toe-hold  his  troops  had  cut 
into  Philippine  soil,  then  walked  over 
to  the  dripping  VHF  truck  and,  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  the  rain,  took  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  spoke.  . . . 

“I  have  returned.  By  the  grace  of 
Almighty  God  our  forces  stand 
.  again  on  Philippine  soil  . . .  soil 
consecrated  in  the  blood  of  our 
two  peoples.  .  . .” 

To  the  Nashville  the  voice  flashed 
by  VHF  and  out  to  the  Philippines 
over  the  96-C  transmitter.  On  the 
Apeu^he,  recording  machines  were 
preserving  the  speech  for  rebroadcast, 
'Back  on  the  Nashville,  General 
MacArthur  repeated  the  historic  state¬ 
ment.  Hollandia  and  Brisbane  picked 
it  up  from  the  transmitters  of  the 
Nashville  and  the  Apache  and  it  went 
out  over  the  Australian  Broadcasting 
Commission  net  and  to  Honolulu  and 
San  Francisco.  Signal  Corps  person¬ 
nel  were  posted  at  both  places  to 
superintend  relays.  The  A.T.&T.  Co., 
in  San  Francisco,  fed  it  to  the  coast- 
to-coast  networks  of  NBC,  Mutual  and 
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Blue,  all  the  West  Coast  stations  of 
CBS,  two  stations  of  the  CIAA,  which 
sent  it  to  South  America,  two  inter¬ 
national  stations  of  OWI,  and  the 
three  great  American  news  associa¬ 
tions — AP,  UP,  and  INS. 

With  the.  exception  of  the  Apache, 
whose  facilities  could  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated  on  beach  heads,  the  CP  Fleet 
was  designed  to  be  in  full  operation 
no  later  than  five  days  after  a  D  Day, 
by  which  time  shore  installations  or¬ 
dinarily  would  be  fully  functioning 
and  the  Fleet  would  then  serve  as  a 
standby. 

Rivers  of  rain  and  mud,  Japanese 
infiltration  and  fluid  lines  made  the 
job  of  ground  Signal  troops  a  super¬ 
human  one  in  the  Leyte  operation. 
Also,  General  MacArthur  did  not 
return  to  GHQ  in  Hollandia;  he  es¬ 
tablished  headquarters  on  the  scene 
and  GHQ  latei  joined  him.  The  CP 
Fleet  therefore  had  to  fill  the  breach 
on  land  as  well  as  on  sea.  The  VHF 
truck  was  sent  to  Burbauen  to  open 
two  teletype  and  two  telephone  chan¬ 


nels  for  Fifth  Air  Force.  Personnel 

of  the  Fleet  echelon  installed  other 

VHF  links  throughout  the  area. 

The  PCE  848  handled  a  maximum 

of  10,000  code  groups  in  24  hours, 

mostly  incoming  messages,  in  addition 

to  traffic  between  war  correspondents 

and  their  home  offices  that  ran  to  a 

maximum  of  500  words  dailv.  She 

¥ 

acted  as  a  safehand  courier  center, 
in  addition.  Her  cryptographic  activ¬ 
ities  were  not  moved  ashore  until  A 
plus  7.  The  PCE  849  served  through¬ 
out  the  operation  as  a  monitor  ship 
and  a  standby  in  case  of  trouble  on 
the  848,  also  handling  overflow  traffic 
from  the  latter. 

Voice  of  Freedom 

^HE  FAMOUS  “Voice  of  Freedom” 
*  broadcasts,  initiated  on  Corregi- 
dor  and  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  the 
Rock,  were  resumed  with  General 
MacArthur’s  return,  and  the  new 
“Voice  of  Freedom”  station  was  the 
Apache,  The  program  was  on  the  air 
for  30  minutes  daily. 


Additionally,  between  A  Day  and 
A  plus  10,  the  Apache  relayed  212 
broadcasts  to  American  networks  and 
in  the  first  month  after  A  Day,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  voice  more  than  a  million 
words  of  news  copy  to  the  United 
States,  and  350,000  words  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  London.  Following  its  first 
contact  with  RCA  in  San  Francisco, 
not  a  single  schedule  was  missed. 

The  FP  47  had  planned  to  relay  its 
press  transmissions  through  Hol¬ 
landia,  but  when  she  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  even  better  in  Sydney.  Until 
A  plus  10,  the  FP  47  handled  both 
Australian  and  American  press  copy, 
delivered  to  the  ship  by  courier.  The 
two  radio  circuits  to  Hollandia  were 
kept  open  around  the  clock  at  first, 
average  traffic  totalling  7,000  to  10,- 
000  groups  per  day.  When  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  copy  eased  the  24-hour  sched¬ 
ule  was  abandoned  and  after  A  plus 
10  the  ship  handled  only  Australian 
news  copy,  operating:  one  circuit  to 
Sydney  and  one  to  Hollandia. 


CP  PROTECTION 

Naval  gun  crew  on  vessel  of  command  fleet. 


The  PCE  850^s  powerful  equipment 
operated  in  all  Sixth  Army  nets,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  command  net,  acting  as 
a  relay  for  Army  and  the  various 
corps  and  other  units  that  were  fre¬ 
quently  unable  to  communicate  with 
each  other  directly.  Her  record  was 
25,000  code  groups  in  one  day. 

Throughout  the  fleet’s  operations, 
Japanese  air  raids  were  common¬ 
place,  although  they  interfered  little 
with  the  work  at  hand.  Even 
the  Apache  continued  broadcasting 
through  most  of  the  raids  when  it 
became  apparent  that  in  clear  weather 
the  Japs  knew  the  location  of  their 
targets  well  enough  without  homing 
on  broadcasts. 

With  the  same  notable  harmony 
that  had  existed  between  ships’  crews 
and  Signal  Corps  personnel  on  all 
ships  through  all  their  contacts,  the 
Signalmen  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  crews  at  the  battle  stations,  man¬ 
ning  some  of  the  guns,  passing  am¬ 
munition,  and  acting  as  talkers. 

The  PCE  849  participated  in  40 
raids  the  first  month  of  the  Leyte 
operation  and  30  more  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  weeks.  Her  record  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  that  of  the  fleet.  Although 
there  were  several  casualties  among 
other  Signal  Corps  personnel  in  the 
landing  and  after,  die  CP  Fleet  re¬ 
mained  unscathed  until  A  plus  5. 
That  was  a  fateful  day.  At  1000  of 
the  morning,  four  Japanese  bombers 
began  making  circular  runs  over  the 
harbor  and  the  land  installations.  The 
PCE’s  guns  opened  fire  as  the  planes 
came  within  range. 


The  850  was  hit  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  navigation  bridge.  Her 
guns  went  after  the  attacker  and 
found  their  mark.  The  flaming  Nip 
bomber  plunged  into  the  sea  1,000 
yards  off  the  port  bow.  But  the  dam¬ 
age  was  done.  The  missile  had  gone 
through  the  first  superstructure  deck 
of  the  850,  scattering  fragments  into 
.  the  ward  room,  the  captain’s  cabin 
and  the  combat  information  center. 
One  sailor’s  head  was  blown  off;  an¬ 
other’s  legs  were  gone.  Blood  was 
profuse  on  deck.  A  sailor  with  a  2- 
inch  shrapnel  wound  in  his  head  and 
wounds  in  his  chest  was  struggling  to 
get  back  to  his  gun»  He  was  quieted 
with  morphine.  A  Negro  steward’s 
mate,  with  a  hole  in  his  chest,  ran  to 
the  first  aid  room  for  treatment.  The 
hole  was  so  large  that  the  doctor 
stuffed  pieces  of  shirts  and  sheets  into 
it.  Then  the  Negro  had  to  be  re¬ 
strained  from  returning  to  his  sta¬ 
tion.  He  was  still  protesting  violent¬ 
ly  at  leaving  the  ship  when  trans¬ 
ferred  later  to  a  hospital  auxiliary. 

Signal  Corps  men,  who  had  been  * 
at  their  stations  aft,  suffered  no  casu¬ 
alties.  They  gave  medical  aid  to  the 
wounded  and  helped  clear  the  wreck¬ 
age.  The  Signal  Ofiicer  had  been  op¬ 
erating  the  SCR-610  on  the  bridge, 
standing  beside  the  talker,  who  was 
blown  in  front  of  the  Captain.  Just 
before  the  explosion,  he  took  four  or 
five  steps  to  port  to  ascertain  the  code 
name  of  the  Nashville,  and  escapee^ 
injury.  His  only  comment  at  the  time 
was,  “This  is  a  helluva  place  for 


Within  a  half-hour  after  the  shi 
had  been  hit,  all  casualties  were  trans 
ferred  to  an  auxiliary  hospital  shif 
wreckage  was  cut  away,  wooden  plug 
were  driven  into  the  holes,  and  th 
850  was  ready  for  continued  action 
Renewed  attacks  came  at  130C 
This  time  the  850^s  gunners  wer 
thirsting  for  revenge.  Into  one  of  th 
bombers  the  .20’s  poured  approxi 
mately  40  shots,  then  the  3-inch  gui 
blew  it  into  a  fatal  dive.  The  84i 
had  a  close  call  the  same  day.  Sh< 
was  attacked  by  three  waves  of  enem] 
bombers.  Of  the  Signal  Corps  cre\ 
that  manned  the  .50  calibre  guns  am 
passed  ammunition,  one  of  the  shin’ 
officer’s  said,  “They  are  absolute!] 
unflinching.  I  have  seen  them  staying 
at  their  posts  without  showing  a  sigi 
of  fear  when  Jap  planes  were  coming 
right  at  their  guns.” 

• 

A  plus  5 

848  helped  make  the  fatefu 
.  day  of  A  plus  5  costly  for  th( 
enemy,  also.  Her  guns  claimed  three 
Jap  bombers.  The  junior-sized  Ff 
47  was  entitled  to  two  Jap  flags 
painted  on  her  bridge. 

Shortly  before  dawn  on  28  October 
the  captain  in  charge  of  the  Fleet’s 
VHF  installations  on  shore  received  a 
telephone  call.  It  came  from  the  84S 
and  he  recognized  the  low-pitched 
voice  of  Gen.  Akin. 

“We’ve  had  some  trouble,”  the 
CSigO  told  him.  “Get  doctors,  blood 
plasma,  and  medical  supplies  out 
here.” 

The  848  never  saw  the  plane  that 
bombad  her.  It  was  dark,  0415  hours, 
and  the  ship  was  anchored  in  San 
Pedro  Bay  of  Leyte  Gulf,  about  2,000 
yards  off  the  south  end  of  the  Taclo- 
ban  air  strip.  Shore  batteries  sud¬ 
denly  opened  up  and  a  brilliant  flash 
was  observed  in  the  direction  of  the 
strip.  Then  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  shrill  scream  of  falling  bombs. 

The  duty  officer  gave  the  order, 
“Clear  the  forecastle.” 

Men  were  rushing  to  battle  stations 
as  the  stick  of  bombs  struck.  One  hit 
20  yards  abeam  to  port  and  a  third 
150  yards  beyond,  in  a  line.  They 
were  believed  to  have  been  500-pound 
anti-personnel  bombs. 

Shrapnel  riddled  the  hull  and  super¬ 
structure  forward,  pierced  the  code 
room,  perforated  the  captain’s  quar¬ 
ters  and  those  of  the  ship’s  surgeon. 
Fire  started  in  the  ammunition  locker, 
but  fortunately,  fragments  broke  an 
extinguisher  .which  smothered  the 
blaze. 

Casualties  mounted.  The  Captain, 
asleep  when  his  quarters  were  blasted, 
caught  three  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  his 
right  leg.  Bleeding,  he  made  his  way 
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PCE-849  personnel  point  to  synnbols  of  four  Jap  planes  destroyed,  and  participation  in  five  D-Day  operafions. 


to  the  bridge,  from  which  he  directed 
operations,  refusing  to  leave  until  all 
casualties  had  been  cared  for.  Some 
men  were  struck  piling  out  of  the 
forecastle.  Four  were  cut  down  at 
the  3-inch  guns. 

The  ward  room  and  mess  hall  were 
converted  for  surgery  as  well  as  the 
operating  room.  Within  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  all  thr^  looked  like  slaughter 
houses.  Doctors,  pharmacist’s  mates, 
blood  plasma  and  surgical  supplies 
were  rushed  to  the  848  from  the  849, 
a  nearby  LCI  and  an  LST  that  had 
been  converted  into  a  hospital  auxili¬ 
ary  ship. 

Six  men  were  dead  and  23  wound¬ 
ed,  twelve  seriously.  One  of  the  dead 
was  a  Signal  Corps  code  clerk,  killed 
in  his  sleep.  Among  the  wounded 
were  two  other  Signal  enlisted  men, 
a  radio  technician  and  a  code  clerk. 

The  Signal  team  investigated  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  bombing  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  transmitter  had 
been  operating  during  the  attack.  It 
had  been  silent  and  evidently  the 
enemy  did  not  home  on  the  ship’s 
radio.  The  radio  officer  made  prompt 
repairs  on  equipment  damaged  on  the 
bridge. 

Within  20  minutes  after  Gen. 
Akin’s  phone  call,  the  VHF  captain 
was  back  at  the  beach  in  a  truck  con¬ 
taining  two  doctors,  five  first  aid  men 
and  a  couple  of  bales  of  dressings 
and  medidal  supplies,  following  a 
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wild  ride  to  an  Afmy  hospital  over 
difficult  roads.  But  so  fast  had  the 
ship’s  complemnt  cop^d  with  the 
emergency  that  the  CSigO  was  able 
to  advise  him  over  a  portable  radio 
to  merelv  stand  by. 

The  848  drew  alongside  the  hos¬ 
pital  auxiliary,  put  a  gangway 
across  and  transferred  the  dead  and 
seriously  wounded.  The  ship’s  cap¬ 
tain  had  made  his  way  to  the  gang¬ 
way  and  shook  hands  with  every  man 
who  was  conscious  as  the  litters 
passed  over  the  side. 

By  0900  all  casualties  had  been 
treated,  all  wreckage  cleared  away, 
the  ward  room  and  mess  hall  xileaned, 
and  breakfast  was  being  served  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Holes  in  the  ship  were  stopped 
with  wooden  plugs.  Four  bags  of  out¬ 
going  safehand  documents  that  had 
been  put  aboard  the  previous  evening 
were  pierced  by  a  single  piece  of 
shrapnel  and  the  fragments  had  cut 
down  one  of  the  transmitting,  and  two 
of  the  receiving  antennas. 

Three  other  vessels  of  the  CP  Fleet 
had  close  escapes  the  same  night,  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  same  stick  of  bombs 
that  straddled  the  848.  A  line  of  ex¬ 
plosions  stopped  100  yards  from  the 
bow  of  the  already  wounded  850, 
causing  no  damage.  One  bomb  hit 
off  the  stern  of  the  FP  47,  showering 
it  with  ineffectual  shrapnel,  and  a 
Liberty  ship  nearby  was  struck. 


The  Signal  Fleet  had  had  its  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire.  But  two  days  after  the 
bombings  another  ordeal  was  in  store 
for  the  ships.  A  70-mile  per  hour 
typhoon  struck.  Although  the  dam¬ 
aged  vessels  managed  to  ride  out  the 
violent  storm,  the  848  and  the  850 
could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  without  repairs.  Limping  and 
battered,  they  put  about  for  Hollan- 
dia.  Patched  in  many  places,  they 
returned  to  Leyte  one  month  later, 
ready  for  the  next  operation. 

The  sturdy  little  Command  Post 
Fleet  received  considerable  praise  for 
its  initial  combat  engagement.  Com¬ 
mendations  were  received  by  the 
ships’s  captains  of  the  848  and  849 
from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  and  on 
1  January  1945,  the  Chief  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer  decorated  the  Captain  of  the  848 
with  a  Silver  Star  for  “gallantry  in 
action  . . .  responsible  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  for  the  calm  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  officers  and  the  crew 
met  the  emergency”  on  the  night  of 
28  October.  As  he  received  it,  the 
naval  officer  stood  with  the  shrapnel 
still  in  his  right  leg. 

In  presenting  the  decoration,  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  said: 

“I  consider  this  not  only  an 
award  for  heroism,  but  a  symbol 
of  the  hand  in  hand  cooperation 
of  the  American  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  Signal  Corps’  vital  job  of 
‘getting  the  message  through’.” 
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By  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Kintner 

The  Soviet  military  establishment  has  evolved  from  a  disorderly  mass  to  a  highly  efficient 

Army ... 


The  battle  proven  Red  Army  is 
a  subject  of  growing  interest  to 
every  military  man.  Its  brief,  dy¬ 
namic  history  is  full  of  lessons  con¬ 
cerning  weapons,  technique  and 
strategy.  It  is  the  evolution  of  Red 
Army  discipline,  however,  which 
probably  offers  the  most  fruitful 
study  to  the  American  soldier.  At 
this  time,  when  the  validity  of  many 
time-honored  principles  of  discipline 
is  being  challenged,  it  might  be  well 
to  examine  the  process  by  which  the 
Red  Army  changed  from  a  mass  of 
revolutionary  comrades  to  the  most 
tightly  disciplined  Army  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

This  story  begins  before  the  Com¬ 
munist  revolution.  One  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Soviets  to  seize  power 
from  the  Kerensky  government  was 


to  spread  dissatisfaction  within  the 
Army.  The  Soviets  of  Petrograd  took 
a  powerful  step  to  dissolve  army  dis¬ 
cipline  when  they  issued  the  famous 
General  Order  No.  1.  This  unique 
order  set  up  a  system  of  military  com¬ 
mittees  to  govern  the  army,  took  the 
control  of  arms  and  equipment  from 
out  of  the  hands  of  officers,  and  abol¬ 
ished  all  outward  symbols  of  disci¬ 
pline,  including  exchange  of  salutes 
and  the  standing  at  attention  in  the 
presence  of  superiors.  Although  the 
proponents  of  the  scheme  frankly  rec¬ 
ognized  that  advocating  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  within  the  ranks  was  a  Tro¬ 
jan  Horse  created  to  wrest  power 
from  the  Provisional  Government, 
many  idealistic  Bolsheviki  jubilantly 
acclaimed  these  opportunistic  mea- 
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sures  as  the  foundation  of  a  truly  rev¬ 
olutionary  and  democratic  army.  It 
took  these  gentlemen  many  years  to 
return  to  reality. 

Genesis 

^^HE  Red  Army  was  born  early  in 
*  1918  a  few  months  after  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  power  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  a  chaotic  organization.  The  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  history  comments  on  this 
period,  “Discipline  was  built  on 
shaky  foundations;  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  orders  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.”  During  its  first  three 
years  of  existence  the  Red  Army  was 
ceaselessly  engaged  in  Civil  War. 
Combat  requirements  gradually 
forced  changes  in  disciplinary  rou¬ 
tine,  in  spite  of  intense  opposition 
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SOVIET  TANKS  IN  LEIPZIG 

Red  Army  units  relieve  U.  S.  Seventh  Army  in  German  city. 


from  more  idealistic  revolutionaries. 
The  first  few  Red  Army  cadets,  filled 
with  revolutionary  fervor,  were  disil¬ 
lusioned  by  their  contacts  with  the 
more  conventional  type  of  discipline 
gradually  reappearing  at  the  fronts. 
One  of  them  wrote,  “You  taught  us  to 
introduce  among  the  Red  Soldier^  a 
conscious  comradely  discipline.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  here  people  insist  on 
something  else.”  This  something  else 
was  needed  to  keep  the  straggling 
lines  of  the  Red  Army  actively  in  the 
field.  Desertion  rates  in  1919  were 
phenomenally  high  —  almost  three 
million  men,  a  number  approximate¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  total  army  strength 
during  that  year. 

To  meet  these  irregular  conditions 
discipline  was  strengthened  by  the 
Code  issued  in  1919.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  Code  stated  that  “despite 
c  ompletely  comradely  equality,  neces¬ 


sity  has  shown  the  need  for  strict 
military  discipline.”  Severe  disci¬ 
pline  had  to  be  maintained  because 
some  Red  Army  soldiers  “did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
a  single  will.”  Subordinates  were 
now  told  to  execute  “without  hesita¬ 
tion”  all  orders  except  those  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Government.  In¬ 
creased  power  was  given  to  command 
personnel  to  award  summary  punish¬ 
ment  for  discipline  infractions.  Com¬ 
plaints  against  particular  punish¬ 
ments  were  permitted  as  long  as  they 
were  not  made  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Red  Army. 

This  code  also  gave  commanders 
(oflScers  were  no  longer  legal  in  the 
Red  Army)  considerable  powers  of 
coercion.  However,  because  of  ac¬ 
tive  conununist  political  cells  in  every 
army  formation,  there  is  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  code  was  more  hon¬ 


ored  in  the  breach  than'  in  the  ob¬ 
servance.  Nevertheless  in  itself  it  was 
a  remarkable  transformation  from  the 
Decree  of  December  1918  which  as¬ 
serted  “that  all  power  in  each  mili¬ 
tary  unit  belongs  to  the  respective 
soldiers’  committees.”  In  spite  of  a 
new  code,  it  was  to  prove  no  easy 
matter  to  restore  satisfactory  disci¬ 
pline  among  men  who  had  previously 
eagerly  participated  in  the  creation 
of  military  anarchy.  Consequently, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  uniformly 
enforced  discipline  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Red  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 
One  Czarist  General  left  these  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  then  Red  Army  soldiers 
— “With  unshorn  hair,  caps  thrust 
on  the  back  of  the  head  .  .  .  sentinels, 
at  their  posts,  sit  on  stools  or  on  steps 
of  porches,  with  rifles  between  their 
knees,  talking  peacefully  with  the 
passer-by.” 
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Failure  of  Persuasion 

HEN  THE  END  came  to  civil  fight- 

ing  in  1921  the  Red  Army  had 
a  chance  to  review  its  experience  and 
chart  its  future  course.  Concerning 
discipline,  there  was  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  abandon  the  revolutionary 
theories  which  scorned  the  need  of 
command,  and  maintained  that  mili¬ 
tary  effort  could  be  developed  solely 
by  personal  authority  and  persuasion. 
The  initial  task  of  reorganization 
fell  upon  the  capable  shoulders  of 
Commissar  Frunze.  Among  other  re¬ 
forms  he  campaigned  vigorously  for 
better  execution  of  orders,  and  for 
improvement  in  personal  dress  and 
appearance.  Likewise,  at  the  same 
time  the  Red  Star  reproved  command¬ 
ers  who  disregarded  “their  rights 
and  obligations  in  matters  of  disci¬ 
pline.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Frunze  in  1925 
Voroshilov  took  over  the  reins  of  the 
Red  Army.  He  continued  to  work 
along  the  lines  of  his  predecessor  in 
strengthening  discipline.  In  analyz¬ 


ing  the  common  flaws  of  many  com¬ 
manders  he  especially  cited  the  fact 
that  certain  of  them  were  too  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  men,  which,  he  con¬ 
tended,  led  to  a  lack  of  respect  and  a 
loss  of  discipline.  More  and  more  it 
came  to  be  recognized  by  responsible 
Red  authorities  that  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  army  life.  In  the  twist¬ 
ing  logic  of  Soviet  propaganda  it 
even  became  apparent  that  there  was 
no  real  contradiction  between  revolu¬ 
tionary  discipline  and  regulations 
which  demanded  smart  appearance 
and  bearing.  Nor  was  fault  found  in 
the  specified  drill  deemed  necessary 
to  achieve  high  standards  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  di¬ 
rection  toward  which  the  Red  Army 
was  turning,  the  Society  for  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Defense  in  1927  listed  disci¬ 
pline  as  the  first  quality  required  of 
commanders.  The  socialist  hope  of 
easy,  familiar  relations  between  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  was  gradually  going  by 
the  board.  At  the  same  time  stress 


was  laid  on  the  “class  character  of 
discipline”  in  the  Red  Army  whkli 
supposedly  differed  as  day  and  night 
from  the  discipline  of  the  armies  in 
capitalistic  countries. 

The  Red  Army  man  was  becoming 
a  regular  soldier.  He  was  subjected 
to  a  strict  system  of  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  like  any  other  soldier.  In 
addition  he  was  held  in  line  by  an 
unrelenting  stream  of  propaganda 
which  exhorted  him  to  give  his  all  to 
the  socialist  fatherland.  Furthermore, 
his  discipline  was  firmly  based  on 
excellent  morale,  which  in  turn  arose 
from  the  privileged  position  the  Red 
Army  occupied  in  Soviet  society.  ; 

The  Thirties 

MLL  DURING  the  thirties  the  Red 
Army  was  growing  in  size,  in 
armament,  and  in  the  cohesive  bonds 
of  discipline.  The  most  notable  ad¬ 
vance  toward  a  professional  military 
force  was  brought  about  by  the  De¬ 
cree  of  1935  which  reestablished  cer¬ 
tain  grade  titles,  granted  greater  dif¬ 
ferentiation  in  pay  between  ranks. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  U.S,S.R. 

These  well-disciplined  troops  are  sharp  contrast  to  uncontrolled  rabble  of  post- Revolutionary  Russian  army. 
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Soviets  must  garrison  a  land  of  enormous  distances 


ali«m,  even  the^  smallest  indulgence 
with  respect  to  violation  of  discipline, 
results  in  great  harm.”  The  com¬ 
mander’s  order  now  became  the  sub¬ 
ordinate’s  law  and  all  army  personnel 
were  required  to  “fulfill  incontrover- 
tiblv”  all  military  orders. 

The  old  pleas  for  conscious  disci¬ 
pline  were  discarded.  Compulsion  was 
recognized  as  an  essential  factor  in 
military  control.  The  last  vestiges  of 
the  revolutionary  influence  in  the 
structure  of  the  Red  Army  were  cut 
off  by  the  Decree  of  July  1943,  which 
established  for  the  first  time  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  Officers’  Corps,  and  ended 
once  and  for  all  the  Russian  experi¬ 
ment  in  “free,  voluntary,  comradely 


must  be  the  discipline  in  all  cells  of 
the  army  organism.” 

The  October  Code 

M  FEW  MONTHS  later,  in  October,  a 
new  disciplinary  code  was  pro¬ 
mulgated.  With  but  few  modifications, 
prompted  by  the  fierce  demands  of 
the  Nazi  struggle,  it  still  guides  the 
Red  Army.  The  Red  commander  was 
granted  new  sweeping  powers  to  back 
up  his  authority.  Commanders  were 
no  longer  responsible  if  they  were 
forced  to  resort  to  arms  to  enforce 
obedience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
commander  was  himself  subject  to 
court-martial  if  he  failed  “to  exhibit 
firmness  and  decisiveness”  or  stopped 
“short  of  taking  all  possible  measures 
to  bring  about  compliance  with  his 
orders.”  The  Russians  did  not  go 
halfway  at  this  time.  They  prided 
themselves  on  possessing  the  strictest 
discipline.  They  made  it  a  point  of 
principle  to  make  the  new  Red  Army 
disciplinary  code  more  severe  than 
those  lound  in  other  armies.  Insub¬ 
ordination  must  be  punished 
unmercifully  for  “every  case 
of  softheartedness  and  liber-  ,..M 


he  effects  of  this  decree  were  par- 
ally  offset  by  the  famous  purge  of 
537  and  consequent  liquidation  of 
ntold  thousands  of  Red  Army  com- 
landers.  Immediately  following  the 
urge  commanders  of  all  echelons 
ere  restrained  to  act  against  flagrant 
^fractions  of  discipline  for  fear  of 
jprisals.  There  were  instances  of 
isy  denunciation  of  unpopular  com- 
landers  with  a  resultant  dissipation 
f  authority.  A  correspondent  report- 
1  that  there  were  units  in  which 
>ldiers  knew  that  they  could  violate 
^gulations  on  duty  with  impunity. 

;  was  not  uncommon  to  observe  sel¬ 
lers  talking  and  laughing  while  at 
:tention  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
)mmanders.  In  spite  of  this  appar- 
it  military  retrogression  the  rising 
nsion  in  international  relations 
lade  it  more  and  more  mandatory 
bat  the  Red  Army  become  a  finished 
bstrument  of  war. 

It  took  the  Finnish  War  in  1939  to 
|iark  the  end  of  a  cvcle.  Notwith- 
ianding  the  steps  already  enumer- 
[ed  the  Red  Army  was  an  amorphous 
iass  compared  to  the  tightly  disci- 
lined  troops  of  Finland.  During  this 
itter  campaign  entire  Russian  divi- 
ions  were  cut  off  and  decimated. 
>nly  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Timo- 
kenko  and  overwhelming  mass 
nabled  the  Russians  to  salvage 
costly  victoiy.  Timoshenko 
Bed  the  stimulus  of  this  near 
isaster  to  accomplish  drastic  ^ 

^forms,  including  introduction  ^ 

f  the  salute  in  June  1940.  The  ^ 
icd  Star  stood  squarely  behind 
in  affirming  categorically 
lat  “without  discipline 
lere  is  no  army.  The 
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Board  Meeting 

The  regular*  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  ASA 
was  held  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  on  4  August.  Since  there  were 
sufficient  directors  present  to  form  a 
quorum,  action  was  completed  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  Association.  Previous¬ 
ly,  three  members  in  Washington  had 
submitted  a  petition  for  incorporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Provision  for  incorporation 
had  been  made  in  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  April.  That  Constitution 
and  the  By-laws  were  adopted  for  the 
incorporated  Association.  AH  mem¬ 
bers,  officers,  directors  and  commit¬ 
tees  were  transferred  to  the  same 
positions  in  the  new  Association. 
After  considerable  discussion  of  the 
advisability  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  Association,  in  view  of  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  action  until  the 
next  quarterly  meeting,  after  the 
Executive  Secretary  has  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  new  Secretary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  asked  to  communicate 
with  prospective  group  members  and 
urge  them  to  join  the  Association  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  Col. 
J.  H.  La  Brum.  Ways  and  means  were 
discussed  to  increase  ASA’s  member- 


members.  It  was  emphasized  that 
assistance  is  needed  from  every  Asso¬ 
ciation  member  and  especially  from 
Chapter  officers  if  our  strength  and 
influence  are  to  be  increased. 

Action  on  a  proposal  to  offer  schol¬ 
arships  to  ROTC  students  was  de¬ 
ferred.  The  Executive  Secretary  was 
directed  to  explore  with  authorities 
at  West  Point  the  advisability  of  of¬ 
fering  an  annual  award  for  academic 
excellence  in  electronics  to  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  class  at  the  Military 
Academy,  as  now  done  by  other  or¬ 
ganizations  in  different  fields. 

A  suggestion  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  aid  in  applying  com¬ 
mercial  communication  and  photo 
developments  to  military  usage  was 
discussed  but  not  adopted.  The  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  reported  progress  in 
ASA’s  aid  to  the  War  Department 
affiliated  unit  plan  and  in  processing 
requests  for  recommendations  from 
industry  by  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy  on  certain  mobilization  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Executive  Secretary  discussed 
in  detail  the  financial  status  of  the 
Association  as  of  30  June  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948,  which  was  approved.  It  was 
decided  that  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  should  continue  on  a  bi¬ 
monthly  basis,  alternating  with  Sig¬ 
nals  until  our  financial  status  will 
again  permit  monthly  publication. 

A  proposal  for  an  endowment  plan, 
patterned  after  that  in  effect  since 
1942  in  another  Association,  was  then 


discussed.  Decision  was  postponed 
until  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

A  recommendation  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  award  medals  to  members  for 
outstanding 


service  in  the  interest  ol 
national  defense  was  temporarily  re¬ 
jected.  A  recommendation  that  hon¬ 
orary  life  memberships  be  extended 
to  certain  officers  of  Allied  armies 
also  rejected. 

Competition 

•  Units  of  the  Air  Force,  Ground 
Forces  and  Signal  Corps  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  special  scrolls  to  be  awarded 
for  support  of  the  objectives  of  ASA. 
One  award  will  be  made  to  the  unit 
which  submits  the  greatest  number  of 

new 


was 


applications,  both  new  members  and 
renewals,  and  the  other  to  the  unit 
which  enrolls  the  highest  percentage 
of  its  total  strength,  all  as  of  31  De¬ 
cember  1947.  The  competition  is 
open  to  units  of  the  Regular  Services, 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Organ¬ 
ized  Reserves.  31  December  1947  is 
to  be  the  last  day  when  membership 
will  be  offered  to  enlisted  men  at  $2, 
since  constantly  increasing  opera¬ 
tional  costs  are  expected  to  require  an 
increase  to  $3  per  year.  Life  member¬ 
ship  will  change  to  $100,  replacing 
the  present  $50  rate. 

Coast  Army-Industry  Day 

Representatives  of  West  Coast  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  met  with  military 
leaders  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
on  12  September  1947.  The  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  Seattle  Chapters  of 


The  Executive  Secretary  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  initiate  competitions  and 
award  prizes  for  those  recruiting  new 
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ALTIMORE:  Col.  Arthur  Pulsifer, 
Sig.  Sec.,  Hq.  2d  Army,  Ft.  Meade, 
Md. 

HtCAGO:  Mr.  S.  I.  Neiman,  Public 
Relations  Affiliates,  Inc.,  1  No.  La¬ 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CLEVELAND:  Capt.  F.  G.  Harris,  Rm. 
703,  820  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DECATUR:  Mr.  E.  C.  Whitcomb,  RR 
6,  Box  263,  Dacatur,  111. 
EUROPEAN :  Col.  W.  A.  Beasley, 
OCSigO,  USFET,  APO  757,  c/o  PM 
New  York. 

FORT  MONMOUTH :  Dr.  Virgil  Payne, 
400  Atlantic  -Ave^,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 


CHAPTERS  and  Secretaries 


NEW  YORK:  Lt.  Col.  F.  H.  Fay,  32 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

OGDEN^SALT  LAKE  CITY:  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  R.  Hansen,  M-4  Bonneville 
Pk.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

PHILADELPHIA^  G.  O.  Peters,  Plant 
Engr.  Agency,  17th  &  Sanson  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RICHMOND:  Miss  Jean  Melton,  Ches. 
&  Potomac  Tel.  Co.,  703  E.  Grace 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

SACRAMENTO:  Mr.  H.  F.  Wild,  Rt. 
2,  Box  2827,  Bradshaw  Rd.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 


WASHINGTON:  Capt.  H.  E.  Fisher, 
2824  Devonshire  PL,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

STUDENT  CHAPTERS: 

OKLAHOMA  A&  M:W.L.  Covel,  Mil. 
Dept.,  Okla.  A  &  M  College,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla. 

TEXAS  TECH:  Rush  D.  Robinett,  Mil. 
Science  Dept.,  Texas  Tech.  College, 
Lubbock,  Texas. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA:  R. 
G.  Barhite,  Bowles  Hall,  Univ.  of 
Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


le  several  military  associations,  was 
eld  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  cul- 
linajing  in  a  troop  review  and  a 
anquet  in  the  evening.  General  Mark 
lark  and  Lt.  Gens.  J.  L.  Collins  and 
oyt  Vandenberg  of  the  Air  Force 
ere  the  principal  speakers.  Brig, 
en.  C.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  P  & 
Service,  OCSigO,  represented  the 
hief  Signal  OflBcer.  Col.  T.  J.  Tully, 
cting  president  of  the  newly  char- 
ered  Seattle  chapter,  represented 
SA  on  the  joint  committee. 
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hapters 

Atlanta:  Col.  Thomas  H.  Mad- 
ocks  of  Hq,  3d  Army  is  starting  a 
hapter  down  in  Dixie — ASA’s  third 
outhem  unit. 


Baltimore:  Brig.  Gen.  W.  0. 
eeder  addressed  the  Baltimore  Chap¬ 
ter  at  Camp  Holabird  on  18  August 
and  presented  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  communications  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  He  also  explained  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ASA. 

Walter  Evans  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chapter;  W.  M.  Baskervill, 
first  vice-president;  Hope  H.  Barroll, 
Jr.  and  F.  E.  Moran,  second  and  third 
vice-presidents,  respectively ;  Col. 
Arthur  Pulsifer,  secretary;  and  Lt. 
Col.  Gordon  Beech,  treasurer. 

Cleveland:  The  Cleveland  Chap¬ 
ter  constitution  was  submitted  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  on  30  July  and 
has  been  approved.  The  following 
have  been  elected  Directors  of  the 
Chapter:  L.  J.  Shaffer,  V.  G.  Krebs, 
C.  F.  Oestermeyer,  W.  McClusky,  T. 
W.  Hass,  L.  A.  Thompson,  L.  K. 
Wildbert,  B.  Thomas,  and  C.  L.  Haas. 

Richmond:  Richmond  Chapter, 
first  in  the  South,  is  taking  the  lead 
over  all  other  chapters  in  activities. 
Three  meetings  have  been  held  to 
date;  another  is  planned  for  October, 
jointly  with  local  chapters  of  other 
ilitary  associations,  at  which  Maj. 
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Gen.  E.  N.  Harmon  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak.  A  dinner  meeting  is 
scheduled  in  November.  Memberships 
have  increased  with  each  meeting. 

In  July,  members  of  the  Chapter 
made  a  tour  of  radio  station  WRVA. 
Mr.  Sanford  T.  Terry,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  chapter  arid  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  WRVA  staff,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  talk  on  the  op¬ 
erations  of  antenna  towers,  50-kilo¬ 
watt  transmitters,  and  a  short  history 
of  the  station. 

Sacramento}  A  meeting  was  held 
in  August,  and  plans  for  increasing 
membership  from  60  to  over  400 
were  discussed.  Election  of  officers 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  An 
interchange  of  ideas  and  plans  for 
programs  with  other  chapters  was 
sufi:gested.  Lt.  Col.  Elmer  L.  Lit'eL 
first  vice-president  of  the  Chapter, 
was  in  charge.  Special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  interest  local  “hams” 
in  membership. 

Seattle:  Fifty-one  persons  attended 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Arctic  Club 
on  20  August.  Col.  T.  J.  Tully  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group  on  plans  for  Chap¬ 
ter  membership,  and  indicated  the 
following  as  am  organization  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Chapter:  Col.  M.  W.  Mc- 
Innis,  chairman;  Lt.  D.  H.'  Tyer, 
secretary-treasurer;  Maj.  F.  W.  Kerr, 
Capt.  A.  M.  Fernandez,  Capt.  N.  M. 
Swomley  and  1st  Set.  W.  E.  Garvin, 
representing  the  enlisted  men;  J.  F. 
Johnson  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Re¬ 
search;  L.  C.  Kemp,  Northern  Radio 
Co.,  and  C.  A.  Martin,  civilian  indus¬ 
try. 

Student  Chapters 

West  Point:  The  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  recently  discussed  with  Colonels 
Green  and  Bess  at  West  Point  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  student 
chapter  there.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
nucleus  for  the  Chapter  come  from 


the  150  cadets  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
amateur  radio  group  at  the  Academy. 

Notes 

One  of  our  members,  Capt.  F.  F. 
Demarest,  wrote  us  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  July  that  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  Camp  Kohler  had  recently 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  fire.  An 
article  about  training  at  Kohler  will 
appear  in  an  early  1948  issue  of  Sig¬ 
nals. 

The  72nd  Signal  Service  Battalion, 
stationed  in  Japan,  sent  in  228  mem¬ 
berships  in  July,  and  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  activity.  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  had  a  very  busy  day  record¬ 
ing  and  mailing  membership  cards  on 
the  day  they  were  received. 

Croup  and  Lite  Members 

The  following  organizations  have 
become  Group  Members  of  ASA  since 
the  last  issue  of  SiGNALSS 

Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration 

RCA-Victor  Division,  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America 
New  Life  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are: 

Arthur  Atkinson 
Col.  John  W.  Atwood 
H.  W.  Clough 
CWO  Charles  Crank 
Capt.  William  L.  Gause 
Lt.  Col.  C.  W.  Gibbs 
Edward  W.  Heffner 
John  Richards  MacKay 
Gerald  Dayton  Peet 
Eugene  H.  Reitzke 
Li.  Larcy  W.  Selleck 

“The  War  Department  Research  and 
Development  Program  .  .  .  is  based  on 
the  reality  of  our  manpower  shortage; 
and  on  the  necessity  of  providing  each 
high  quality,  individual  American  sol¬ 
dier  with  superior  weapons,  and  making 
him  effective  in  any  earthly  environ¬ 
ment.” — Maj.  Gen.  H.  S.  Aurand. 
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WHILE  THEY  FOUGHT,  by 
Helen  Lombard.  314  pages. 
Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons.  $3.00. 

AUTHOR,  a  Washington  news- 
paper  correspondent  during  the 
war,  undertakes  to  tell  something  of  the 
activities  of  various  groups  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  war  effort,  for  their  own 
gain,  or  in  the  interests  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Her  information  and  her  surmises 
apparently  are  based  to  a  great  extent 
on  talk  at  diplomatic  and  state  dinners 
and  cocktail  parties.  None  of  it  came 
from  military  and  naval  leaders,  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  were  absorbed  with 
their  single  purpose  of  winning  the  war. 

The  book  begins  with,  a  list  of  the 
guests  at  Senator  Hill’s  party  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  and  their  reactions  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Then  she  tells  of  some 
of  the  ridiculous  appointments  that 
were  so  widely  criticized  before  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor:  Mayris  Chaney,  a 
professional  dancer,  “whose  face  and 
figure  were  displayed  in  the  papers,” 
and  who  held  a  $4,600  per  year  job  in 
the  wartime  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense.  She  tells  of  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  government  employees  and 
says  that  many  of  the  men  were  young 
enough  to  be  of  draft  age  but  “were  of 
course  deferred.”  Prime  Minister 
Churchill’s  visits  to  Washington  are 
described,  also  the  shift  from  the  early 
Roosevelt-Churchill  strategy  (largely 
British  dictated),  to  our  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  Stalin  and  the  Soviets. 
Then,  the  increasing  Soviet  influence 
over  the  administration,  as  she  paints  ' it, 
indicates  that  Stalin’s  plans  for  post¬ 
war  Red  activities  that  we  are  now 
reading  about  were  actually  in  the  mak. 
ing  long  before  victory.  In  speaking  of 
the  Soviet  diplomatic  technique  as  early 
as  1942,  she  says  the  “Russians  were 
not  asking  for  what  they  wanted — they 
were  demanding  it.”  Efforts  by  the  Ar¬ 
my  and  Navy  to  talk  back  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  overruled  by  Harry  Hopkins, 
she  asserts. 

Much  of  this  information,  classed  as 
“Secret,”  she  received,  reputedly,  from 
a  State  Department  friend  who  told  her 
all  about  these  classified  documents — 
a  strange  behavior  by  an  official  in  war¬ 
time,  it  would  seem.  The  book  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  will  particularly  appeal 
to  those  who  served  in  Washington 
during  the  war.  SHS 


THE  CULTURAL  APPROACH— 
ANOTHER  WAY  IIS  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  RELATIONS,  by 
Ruth  McMurray  and  Muna 
Lee.  280  pages.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  $3.50. 

AUTHORS  have  made  a  careful 
study  into  the  cultural  relations 
•  programs  of  ten  nations:  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Each  country  is  considered  separate¬ 
ly,  showing  approximately  how  much 
is  spent  in  this  program  of  understand¬ 
ing  other  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  intended  to  prove  that  moneys  thus 
spent  are  more  profitable  than  those 
used  for  the  symbols  of  power. 

America  is  depicted  as  very  late  in 
developing  an  exchange  program.  It 
was  not  until  1938  that  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

Cultural  programs  are  outlined  as 
surveys  of  schools,  libraries,  student  ex¬ 
change  and  teachers,  and  a  review  of 
the  trading  of  literature  in  Science,  His¬ 
tory,  Art  and  other  associated  fields. 
This  interchange  of  cultural  relations 
is  examined  with  the  view  that  it  can 
be  an  effective  approach  to  world  un¬ 
derstanding  —  possibly  to  an  actual 
peace. 

Ruth  E.  McMurray  was  Associate  in 
the  International  Institute  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  before 
she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  1944.  Muna  Lee,  writer 
and  translator,  had  been  for  12  years 
Director  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico’s  Bureau  of  International  Rela¬ 
tions  when  she  was  called  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  State  Department  in  1941. 

DVM 
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THE  ARMED  FORCES  AS  A 
CAREER,  by  North  Callahan. 
Whittlesey  House.  $3.00. 

VV  ERE  IS  an  invaluable  guide  to  young 
men  in  choosing  a  service  career. 
In  outlining  what  such  a  career  has  to- 
offer,  it  provides  a  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  opportunities  existing  in  each 
of  the  services  for  both  commissioned 
and  enlisted  personnel;  it  includes  up- 


to-date  pay  tables,  retirement  pro\ 
sions,  educational  opportunities,  ai 
much  other  pertinent  data.  In  comp^ 
ing  the  estimated  pay  of  a  Private  i 
the  Army  with  the  equivalent  in  ci\i 
ian  life,  official  statistics  are  quoted  i 
show  that  90%  of  the  incomes  earnt 
in  civilian  life  by  single  persons  in  tl 
U.S.  are  lower  than  the  annual  incon 
of  the  Private. 

The  author  traces  brief  histories 
the  U.S.  Military,  Naval  and  Coa 
Guard  Academies,  describing  the  met! 
ods  and  requirements  of  each  for  enti 
and  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  student 
school  life  from  entrance  to  graduatioi 
“The  Armed  Forces  as  a  Career”  i 
also  important  to  those  who  are  alread 
in  one  of  the  services  in  planning 
more  serviceable  and  profitable  caref 
in  their  chosen  field.  JW 
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REVOLUTION  BEFORl 
BREAKFAST,  by  Ruth  am 
Leonard  Greenup.  261  pagi 
University  of  North  Caroli 
Press.  $4.00. 

The  authors  arrived  in  Argentin 
in  June  1941,  when  much  of  tb 
German  activity  had  already  gone  ui 
derground.  They  were  married  in  Bue 
nos  Aires  and  lived  and  worked  ther 
for  four  years  as  newspaper  correspoo 
dents. 

Their  observations  of  the  Argentin 
citizen  have  resulted  in  many  short 
pithy,  delightful  word  sketches  of  thi 
gallantry  of  the  men,  the  vivaciousnes 
of  the  women,  the  artistic  penchant  o 
shop  owners  for  arranging  elaborate 
displays  of.  food,  the  motif  usually  cen 
tering  around  a  national  event. 

Through  these  anecdotes  is  woven  i 
continuing  expose  of  the  tactics  era 
ployed  by  the  Argentine  government  ii 
liolding  its  power,  of  the  importence  oi 
the  democratic  element  in  the  face  ol 
Peron’s  adroit  maneuvers  in  manipu 
lating  the  vote. 

For  the  reader  interested  in  Argen 
tine  intrigue,  her  politics,  and  her  stand 
during  the  second  world  War,  “Revo 
lution  Before  Breakfast”  provides  ai 
excellent  source  of  information.  It  is  a 
clear,  first-hand  account  of  momentou' 
events,  is  easy  reading  spiced  with  per 
sonalized  explorations  into  everyday 
life. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  GER 
MAN  PROBLEM,  by  Wilhelm 
Ropke.  278  pages.  G.  P.  Pui> 
nam^s  Sons.  $3.00. 

PROFESSON  Ropke  speaks  with  rare 
authority  on  a  subject  around  whicb 
the  ultimate  fate  of  our  civilization  mar 
well  revolve.*  Expelled  from  his  univer 
sity  post  by  the  Nazis  in  1933,  he  spent 
12  years  in  Switzerland  and  2  as  an  ad 
viser  to  Allied  occupational  forces.  He 
assesses  the  German  problem  in  a  man 
ner  that  is  at  once  subjective  and  objef 
tive,  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  remain 
dispassionate. 

The  book  falls  into  three  divisions 
an  evaluation  of  the  war  responsibility! 
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n  historical  analysis  of  the  “Germanic” 
haracter  that  has  brought  the  pivot  na- 
ion  of  Europe  to  the  brink  of  national 
suicide;  and  an  incisive  outline  of  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  now,  when  the 
defeated  nation  is  yet  molten  enough  to 
be  cast  into  a  new,  less  trenchant  role 
in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Three  revolutions  in  the  German 
world  are  indicated.  A  moral  readjust¬ 
ment  must  replace  the  historic  Ger¬ 
manic  traits — a  romanticism  that  inevi¬ 
tably  results  in  the  collectivist  or  to¬ 
talitarian  mind,  a  dogmatic  sense  of 
discipline,  the  myths  of  persecution  and 
military  expansion.  A  political  revolu¬ 
tion  must  decentralize  the  state,  pro¬ 
vide  a  federation  similar  to  the  pre- 
Bismarckian  period,  the  most  fertile  in 
German  history.  Finally,  a  social  and 
economic  transformation  must  occur. 
The  Prussian  system  of  industrial  and 
individual  regimentation  must  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  German  economy. 

Unless  swift  and  concerted  action  is 
taken  by  the  Western  Allies,  the  au¬ 
thor  can  only  see  complete  control  of 
Europe  by  Russia,  and  a  strongly  ex¬ 
acerbated  mass  of  problem  peoples  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  two  years 
since  victory  have  been  sterile ;  the 
schism  between  east  and  west  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  reality;  disillusionment  and  un¬ 
rest  are  rampant;  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  differentiate  between  the 
avowed  Nazis  and  those  Germans  who 
continuously  opposed  the  Hitler  regime. 

Here  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
most  serious  problem  of  our  genera¬ 
tion.  It  can  hardly  be  overlooked  if  the 
reader  is  to  have  a  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  root  causes  of  world  events. 

HJW 


New  Rider  Series 

kNEW  SERIES  of  pocket-size  techni¬ 
cal  radio  text  books  to  sell  at 
99  cents  is  announced  by  John  F. 
Rider  Publisher,  Inc.  The  “99ers” 
will  be  actual  pocket  size,  printed  on 
quality  paper  and  bound  in  sturdy 
paper  covers.  The  books  are  planned 
for  the  radio  serviceman,  the  radio 
amateur  station  operator,  and  the  ra¬ 
dio  student. 

Among  the  Rider  “99er”  titles  to 
be  released  in  the  fall  are: 

“^Installation  and  Servicing  of  Low 
Power  Public  Address  Systems,” 
which  will  be  a  “what  to  do”  course 
in  making  low-power  public  address 
installations. 

“Signal  Generator  at  Work”  will 
discuss  in  detail  all  commercial  sig¬ 
nal  generators  and  test  oscillators. 

“Understanding  Vectors  and ‘Phase 
in  Radio  Work”  will  fill  a  long-exist¬ 
ing  void  in  popular  radio  technicd 
literature. 

“Understanding  Transmitters”  will 
take  the  reader  into  a  field  that  is 
gi  owing  daily — point-to-point  com- 
ni unication,  whether  it  be  in  private 
aircraft,  private  marine,  taxi  service, 

/ 
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j  Our  Book  Department  can  furnish,  in  limited  quantity,  any  I 
{  book  currently  in  print.  We  will  also  help  you  to  secure  older  { 
I  titles  that  you  may  need  to  complete  your  library.  A  10%  dis-  1 
i  count  is  allowed  all  Association  members  on  orders  of  $2.50  i 
j  or  more.  Use  the  post-card  insert  in  placing  your  orden. 
p  Please  indicate  author  and  publisher,  if  known,  and  allow  at  j 
I  least  two  weeks  for  procurement  and  delivery.  { 
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•or  other  fields.  This  book  will  fa¬ 
miliarize  the  reader  with  the  basic 
details  of  such  equipment. 

“Adjusting  Transmitters  with  the 
Oscilloscope”  is  a  picture-and-text 
book  showing  how  transmitter  trou¬ 
bles  can  be  diagnosed  by  means  of 
the  cathode-ray  oscilograph.  Accom¬ 
panying  each  picture,  which  shows 
proper  and  improper  operation,  will 
be  the  technical  details  explaining  the 
action  taking  place  in  the  transmit¬ 
ters. 

“RF  and  IF  Selectivity”  will  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  selectivity,  image 
ratio  and  the  like.  These  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  service  items  that  must  be 
checked  before  a  service  job  is  com¬ 
pleted. 


Technical* 


AUDEL’S  NEW  ELECTRICAL  LIBRARY,  12  vol- 
umes 

THE  AMAZING  ELECTRON,  Shannon 
LUMINOUS  TUBE  LIGHTING,  Miller 
TELEVISION  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  Kemper 
THE  CLASSICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM,  Beeker 
RADAR  SYSTEM  ENGINEERING,  Ridenour 
TELEVISION  PRIMER,  Sposa 
ELECTROMAGNETISM,  Slater  &  Frank 
ESSENTIALS  OF  RADIO,  Slursberg 
VACUUM  TUBES,  Spangenberg 
PRINCIPLES  OF  RADAR,  Mass.  Inst.  Teeh. 
RADIO  ENGINEERING,  3rd  Ed.,  Terman 
NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  CODE  HANDBOOK, 
Abbott 

ELECTRONICS  IN  INDUSTRY,  Chute 
MOTORS  AND  GENERATORS,  Duffin 
RADIO  CODE  MANUEL,  Nilson 
PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIO  SERVICING,  Hicks 
LINEMAN^S  HANDBOOK,  Kurta 
PRACTICAL  RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS,  Nilson 
PRACTICAL  FXECTRICAL  WIRING,  Richter 
ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS  AND  MACHINES,  Lister 
ELEMENTS  OF  RADIO,  Marcus  &  Horton 
INSIDE  THE  VACUUM  TUBE,  Rider 
THE  CATHODE-RAY  TUBE,  Rider 
FREQUENCY  MODULATION,  Rider 
SERVICING  BY  SIGNAL  TRACING,  Rider 
A-C  CALCULATION  CHARTS,  Rider 
VACUUM-TUBE  VOLTMETERS,  Rider 
RADIO  PHYSICS  COURSE,  Ghirardi 
MODERN  RADIO  SERVICING,  Ghirardi 
RADIO  TROUBLESHOOTER*S  HANDBOOK, 
Ghirardi 

TELEVISION  SIMPLIFIED,  Kiver 
UHF  SIMPLIFIED,  Kiver 

FREQUENCY  MODULATION  SIMPLIFIED,  Kiver 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  HANDBOOK,  Me- 

Ilwain 

APPLIED  ELECTRONICS,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech. 
MAGNETIC  CIRCUITS  AND  TRANSFORMERS, 
Mass.  Inst.  Tech. 

ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech. 

*  Prices  for  these  books  on  request. 


INSIDE  U.S.A.,  Gunther  95.00 

A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  Toynbee  5.00 

PEACE  OF  MIND,  Liebman  2.50 

END  OF  A  BERLIN  DIARY,  Shirer  3.00 

OR  FORFEIT  FREEDOM,  Johnson  2.75 

WHO  KILLED  HITLER,  Moore  2.50 

HUMAN  DESTINY,  dn  Nouys  3.50 

CYCLES,  -Dewey  &  Dakin  3.00 

HOME  COUNTRY,  Ernie  Pyle  3.75 

LAST  DAYS  OF  HITLER,  Trevor-Roper  2.75 
FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES,  Creasey  4.00 
LEE*S  LIEUTENANTS,  Freeman  15.00 

MASTERS  OF  MOBILE  WARFARE,  Colby  2.00 
STONEWALL  JACKSON,  Henderson  5.00 

ARSENAL  OF  DEMOCRACY,  Nelson  4.00 

COMMAND  DECISION,  Haines  2.50 

INF.  PLEASE  ALMANAC,  Kieran  2.00 

LAST  CHAPTER,  Ernie  Pyle  2.50 

LINCOLN  READER,  Angle  3.75 

RHUBARB,  H.  Allen  Smith  2.00 

22  CELLS  IN  NUREMBERG,  Kelley  3.00 
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Non-Fiction 


Fiction 


THE  MONEYMAN,  Thos.  Costain 

PRINCE  OF  FOXES,  Shellabarger 

GENTLEMAN'S  AGREEMENT,  Hobson 

KINGSBLOOD  ROYAL,  Sinclair  Lewis 

THE  VIXENS,  Yerby 

DRUMS  OF  DESTINY,  Bourne 

VERMILLION,  Idwal  Jones 

THE  GALLERY,  Bums 

GIVE  US  OUR  DREAM,  Goerta 

EAST  SIDE,  WEST  SIDE,  Davenport 

THE  GREAT  TIDE,  Hall 

AURORA  DAWN,  Wouk 

B.  F.*S  DAUGHTER,  Marquand 

EAST  RIVER,  Aseh 

LYDIA  BAILEY,  Roberts 

THE  HUCKSTERS,  Wakeman 

THE  KING'S  GENERAL,  DuManrier 

MIRACLE  OF  THE  BELLS,  Janney 

THE  RAZOR'S  EDGE,  Maugham 

THE  SNAKE  PIT,  Ward 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Report  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Universal  Training  $0.75 

RIDING  AND  SCHOOLING  HORSES,  by  Brig.  Gen.  H.  D.  Chamberlin 
Indispensable  for  the  horseman  or  the  casual  rider  4.00 

TROOPSHIPS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II,  by  Roland  W.  Charles 

The  illustrated  history  of  every  troop  carrier  in  the  war  3.25 
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Described  by  hams  who  have  operated  it  as 
**the  first  real  postwar  receiver.”  One  of  the  finest  CW  receivers  yet 
developed.  Greatest  continuous  frequency  coverage  of  any  commu* 
nications  receiver— from  540  kc  to  110  Me,  in  six  bands, 
FM-AM-CW.  15  tubes.  Matching  speakers  available, 


S*40A 


Function,  beauty,  unusual  radio  perform¬ 
ance  and  reasonable  price  are  all  combined  in  this  fine  receiver. 
Overall  frequency  range  from  540  kc  to  43  Me,  in  four  bands.  Nine 
tubes.  Built-in  dynamic  speaker.  Many  circuit  refine-  caach 
ments  never  before  available  in  medium  price  class.  ^Ou 


S  ’  3  8 


Overall  frequency  range  from  540  kc  to  32 
Me,  in  four  bands.  Self  contained  speaker.  Compact  and  rugged, 
high  performance  at  a  low  price.  Makes  an  ideal  standby  receiver 
for  hams.  CW  pitch  control  is  adjustable  from  front  e  a  ^  e  n 
panel.  Automatic  noise  limiter .  .  /  * 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  zone  2 
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Alaska  Communications 

NOTHER  milestone  in  the  continu¬ 
ous  expansion  and  improvement 
I  of  communications  service  to  Alaskan 
I  residents  was  reached  bn  April  2 
;  with  the  formal  opening  of  the  Alcan 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Lines  for 
commercial  service  between  Alaska 
and  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
This  was  announced  by  Colonel  T. 
J.  Tully,  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System.  In¬ 
auguration  of  this  new  service  was 
highlighted  by  a  telephone  conference 
call  between  Alaskan  delegate  E.  L. 
Bartlett  from  his  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Colonel  Tully  from  Seattle,  Fran¬ 
cis  C.  Bowden,  the  Mayor  of  Anchor¬ 
age,  Hj aimer  A.  Nordale,  Mayor  of 
Fairbanks,  Mayor  William  F.  Devin 
at  Seattle,  and  Earl  Riley,  Mayor  of 
Portland.  The  conferees  talked  over 
an  all-wire  hookup  of  more  than  5,000 
miles. 

The  Alcan  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Line  is  considered  one  of  the 
major  landline  projects  to  be  engi¬ 
neered  and  constructed  by  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps  during  World  War  11. 

Through  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
the  Alaska  Communication  System 
arid  the  Northwest  Communication 
System,  representing  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments,  respec¬ 
tively,  this  wartime  $10,000,000  mili¬ 
tary  project  is  now  being  diverted  to 
peacetime  commercial  use. 

Calls  from  Alaskan  points  will  con¬ 
nect  from  Fairbanks  directly  with  the 
switchboard  at  Edmonton,  Canada, 
and  from  there  be  sent  either  over 
Canadian  telephone  lines  to  points  in 
Canada,  or  over  American  long  dis¬ 
tance  circuits  to  the  United  States. 
Calls  to  points  in  the  United  States 
handled  over  the  Alcan  circuits  will 
be  routed  to  Seattle  from  Edmonton 
and  thence  to  the  city  being  called. 
Calls  from  the  United  States  to  the 
north  will  go  through  Seattle  to  the 
Edmonton  switchboard  and  then  be 
relayed  along  the  Alcan  circuits  to 
their  destination. 

A  telephone  conversation  from 
Anchorage  to  Washington,  D.  C.  fol¬ 
lows  a  course  of  approximately  5,400 
miles.  The  passage  of  the  human 
voice  over  such  a  tremendous  wire 
mileage  represents  a  communication 
engineering  triumph  based  upon  years 
of  determined  effort  and  development 
by  the  nation’s  best  telephone  engi¬ 
neers. 


Maintenance  of  service  facilities  as 
extensive  and  far-reaching  as  these, 
especially  during  winter  months  as 
experienced  in  Alaska  and  Canada, 
will  be  both  difficult  and  very  expen¬ 
sive.  It  is  hoped  by  both  governments 
that  the  commercial  use  of  these  lines 
will  in  part  pay  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  huge  outlay  of  funds  originally 
spent  on  this  project  during  the  war 
— and  at  the  same  time  permit  their 
retention  in  service  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  northern  areas  in  peace¬ 
time. 

Colonel  Tully  declared  that  the 
opening  of  this  service  is  another  for¬ 
ward  step  in  the  program  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  to 
provide  people  of  the  northland  with 
the  best  and  most  modern  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  possible.  Tentative 
ACS  plans  include  the  extension  of 
long  distance  telephone  service  to 
such  places  as  Cordova,  Valdez,  Sitka, 
Wrangell  and  Petersburg  as  soon  as 
available  manpower,  materials  and 
funds  permit.  Considerable  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  is  now  being  done  in  the 
Juneau  area  with  a  view  of  extending 
wire  communication  to  that  district. 

Delegate  Bartlett  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  concerning  the  opening 
of  this  new  service  to  Alaskans :  “The 
opening  of  commercial  telephone 
service  between  central  Alaska  and 
the  United  States  represents  another 
significant  advance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  territory’s  communica¬ 
tions  facilities.  This  broadened  util¬ 
ization  of  the  overland  line  along  the 
route  of  the  Alaska  Highway  will 
mean  much  to  the  business,  social  and 
cultural  life  of  a  great  area.  To  those 
of  us  who  since  the  early  days  have 
looked  upon  it  as  our  own  particu¬ 
larly  mercury,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  the  Alaska  Communication  Sys¬ 
tem  is  responsible  for  this,  our  latest 
step  forward  in  the  way  of  communi¬ 
cation.” 

Another  marked  advance  in  Alaska 
communications  facilities  was  the 
opening  on  April  15th  of  a  new  and 
improved  commercial  radiotelephone 
circuit  via  the  Alaska  Communica¬ 
tion  System  between  Ketchikan  and 
Prince  Rupert,  available  to  the  public 
of  Southeastern  Alaska.  The  project 
has  been  pending  for  the  past  three 
months  as  negotiations  were  being 
conducted  between  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
munication  System  and  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities.'  It  is  felt  that  the  new  cir¬ 


cuit — operated  via  the  modern  VHF 
radio — will  provide  a  reliable  round- 
the-clock  service  between  Ketchikan 
and  Prince  Rupert.  This  new  service 
has  been  established  mainly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  requests  of  several  fishing  con¬ 
cerns  and  business  organizations  ac¬ 
tive  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  As  set 
up,  the  service  will  be  provided  via 
the  Alaska  Communication  System 
submarine  cable  between  Ketchikan 
and  Annette  and  thence  via  the  VHF 
radio  circuits  from  Annette  Island  to 
Prince  Rupert. 

The  Government  Telegraph  Service 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  will  be  the  Canadian  op¬ 
erating  agency  of  this  particular  cir¬ 
cuit. 


New  Dual  Metal  Wire 

Mn  entirely  new^  type  of  electro- 
plated  and  drawn  wire  that  can 
be  bent,  swaged,  hammered,  woven  or 
twisted  without  flaking  is  now  being 
produced  in  commercial'^anlities  at 
the  new  plant  of  Kenmore  Metals  Cor- 
poration  in  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 
Herbert  Kenmore,  president  of  the 
Company,  stated  that  the  new  wire 
product  has  a  wide  range  of  manu¬ 
facturing  applications  in  radio  tubes, 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  lamps, 
electrical  devices  and  appliances, 
jewelry,  and  wire  goods. 

“Fernicklon,”  trade  name  of  the 
new  product,  is  the  result  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  process,  Mr.  Kenmore  said. 
“Metal  rods  of  diameter  are  first 
electroplated  continuously  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy,  then  cold-drawn  down 
to  diameters  as  fine  as  0.0038".  One 
inch  of  plated  rod  may  produce 
as  much  as  100,000  feet  of  plated 
wire,  permitting  it  to  be  ordered  in 
continuous  sections  of  almost  any 
length. 

Initial  production  at  the  new  War¬ 
ren  plant  includes  steel  wire  with 
nickel,  copper  wire  with  nickel  or 
silver  for  radio  tubes  and  lamps, 
household  utensils,  tinsel  wire  and 
thousands  of  other  wire  products' 
where  finish  and  durability  are  re¬ 
quired.  Die  polish  or  satin  finishes 
are  available.  Because  of  its  surface 
perfection  and  the  absolute  bond  be¬ 
tween  its  colistituent  metals,  Fer¬ 
nicklon  can  be  subjected  to  the  se¬ 
verest  climatic  conditions  when  an 
anti-corrosive  coating  metal  is  used. 
It  can  also  be  welded  to  form  a  prod- 
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uct  without  destroying  the  coating  at 
the  point  of  the  weld. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  supply  the 
wire  in  many  other  combinations, 
such  as  copper  on  steel,  zinc  on  steel, 
etc.  Although  Femicklon  is  currently 
available  only  in  limited  quantities 
for  general  commercial  use,  Kenmore 
Metals  Corporation  anticipates  great¬ 
ly  increased  production  in  the  future 
and  is  prepared  to  study  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  prospective  users. 

German  Rehabilitation 

HE  German  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  soon  will  resume  competitive 
activity  in  the  world  cinema  market, 
the  head  of  Military  Government’s 
Information  Control  Division  recently 
announced  in  Berlin. 

Colonel  Gordon  E.  Textor,  Infor¬ 
mation  Control  Chief,  stated  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  German  films  would  be 
supervised  by  the  U.  S.  occupation 
forces  within  the  American  Zone  of 
Germany.  All  persons  connected  with 
"  the  industry,  he  emphasized,  would 
be  required  to  have  clean  political 
“bills  of  health”  and  high  moral 
standards. 

“Reestablishment  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  is  essential  to  peace¬ 
time  German  economy  and  newly  pro¬ 
duced  German  films  will  be  exported, 
but  an  embargo  will  be, placed  on  all 
German  films  produced  prior  to  the 
occupation,”  Col.  Textor  said. 

The  information  control  director 
added  that  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Export  Association,  had  been 
advised  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Berlin 
of  the  program  to  rehabilitate  the 
German  film  industry.  Mr.  Johnston, 
it  was  recalled,  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Germany  that  “the  German 
film  industry  should  be  rehabilitated, 
with  Germans  as  competitors  in  the 
film  markets  of  the  world.” 

The  underlying  general  policy  is  to 
develop  the  production,  distribution 
and  exhibition  of  motion  picture  films 
in  Germany  so  that  they  may  be  of 
maximum  help  in  the  mission  of  the 
Military  Government.  This  mission 
includes  the  economic  rehabilitation 
as  well  as  the  reorientation  of  the 
German  people.  American  and  Ger¬ 
man  films  will  have  an  important  part 
in  this  program. 

The  film  industry  in  Germany  is  to 
be  reconstituted  on  a  democratic 
basis,  in  an  independent,  decartelized 
form  under  the  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  Military  Government.  Par¬ 
ticularly  strict  requirements  have 
been  established  in  connection  with 
the  denazification  of  the  film  indus¬ 
try.  Thus,  Germans  permitted  to 
occupy  important  positions  must  pos¬ 


sess  high  political  and  moral  stand¬ 
ards  in  addition  to  professional  qual¬ 
ities. 

Films  produced  must  support  the 
reorientation  program  and  their  ex¬ 
port  to  pay  for  imports  of  food  and 
critical  raw  materials  will  be  en¬ 
couraged.  The  development  of  a 
documentary  film  industry  is  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

Distribution,  now  a  military  gov¬ 
ernment  operation,  is  to  be  commer¬ 
cialized  by  licensing  domestic  and 
foreign  distributors  under  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  German  screens  should  be 
open  to  foreign  and  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  on  a  free  and  competitive  basis 
within  current  regulations  governing 
the  activities  of  firms  licensed  to  do 
business  in  the  U.  S.  Zone. 

No'  interest  or  combination  of  in-' 
terests,  German  or  foreign,  is  to  have 
such  control  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  or  exhibition  in  the  industry  as 
might  limit  competition  or  permit  the 
denial  of  the  screen  in  Germany  to 
other  groups. 

The  functions  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  exhibition,  will  be  treated 
as  separate  businesses.  Persons  or 
firms  engaged  in  any  one  of  these 
three  branches  will  not  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  either  of  the  others. 

German  governmental  action  must 
be  in  support  of  Military  Government 
'  principles.  A  government  controlled 
or  subsidized  film  industry  would  be 
contrary  to  these  principles. 

In  addition  to  fostering  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  film  industry,  it  is  one  of  the 
primary  functions  of  the  Information 
Control  Division,  OMGUS,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  German  public  with  the 
fundamentals  of  Democracy  and  to 
inform  Germans  of  developments  in 
democratic  countries,  from  which  the 
German  public  was  excluded  for  12 
years. 

In  recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  film  as  a  means  of  bringing  such 
information  to  the  public  in  visual 
form,  the  showing  of  Allied  docu¬ 
mentary  and  feature  films  is  regarded 
by  Military  Government  as  being  of 
prime  importance.  The  special  need 
for  American  films  in  this  conhection 
is  fully  recognized. 

At  every  cinema  performance  in 
U.  S.  occupied  territory  Military 
Government  will  make  available  the 
weekly  newsreel  and  an  approved 
documentary  film.  The  admission  of 
Soviet,  French  and  British  distribu¬ 
tors  to  the  U.  S.  Zone  is  contingent 
upon  full  reciprocity  for  U.  S.  Zone 
distributors  from  the  respective  zones. 

Policies  governing  the  development 
of  the  German  film  industry  within 
the  fused  U.  S.  and  British  Zones 


have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
considered  jointly  by  U.  S.  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Military  Government  officials. 

Railway  Radiotelephone 

^  ROWING  slow  and  careful  progress 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  radio¬ 
telephone  equipment  for  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country,  statistics  reveal 
that  of  the  150  U.  S.  railways,  35 
have  so  far  installed  radio  systems, 
principally  for  yard  and  switching 
operations,  topped  by  the  Atcheson, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  which  is  utiliz¬ 
ing  more  than  130  mobile  units  and  a  i 
number  of  land  stations  in  its  opera- 1 
tions.  The  railroads  are  using  a  total 
of  122  stations,  operating  with  814 
mobile  units,  the  FCC  revealed. 

Commission  actions  in  the  railroad 
field  for  one  week  in  August  includ¬ 
ing  construction  permits  and  licenses 
granted  and  applied  for,  affected  eight 
companies.  These  included  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  and  Eastern,  receiving  a  license 
for  a  yard  and  terminal  station  at 
the  Standard  Oil  Yard  at  Whiting, 
Ind.,  using  Bendix  equipment;  the 
Alton  and  Southern,  a  license  for  a 
yard  and  terminal  station  and  six 
mobile  units;  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie,  license  for  a  yard  and 
terminal  station  at  the  East  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio  yards;  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific,  a  license  for  a  yard  and  termi¬ 
nal  station  and  15  mobile  units;  the 
Southern,  construction  permits  for 
two  yard  and  terminal  stations  and 
12  mobile  units ;  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Quincy,  construction  permit 
for  a  yard  and  terminal  station  and 
license  for  yard  and  terminal  station 
and  three  mobile  units;  and  the 
Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  a 
construction  permit  for  two  addi- 
tional  utility  fixed  stations  at  Argen-^" 
tine,  Kans.,  and  a  CP  for  an  addi- 
tional  mobile  unit  at  this  location.  |- 
The  A.T.  &  S.F.  also  requested  a 
modification  of  license  to  add  an  ad- 
tional  37  mobile  units  to  its  opera¬ 
tions. 

Optiphone 

^HE  Optiphone,  an  ingenius  de-j 
^  vice  which  permits  a  telephone  | 
communication  over  a  narrow  beanif 
of  white  or  dark  red  light,  was  dis-^ 
played  to  the  public  for  the  first  time' 
at  a  recent  Signal  Corps  exhibit  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  equipment,  developed  by  the  | 
Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories,  was  used  successfully  toward  i 
the  end  of  the  war  by  General  Pat¬ 
ton’s  Third  Army.  It  was  designated 
as  telephone  link  equipment,  or  for 
point-to-point  communication  where 
laying  of  wire  lines  was  impossible  or| 
impractical  and  where  radio  silence 
was  necessary. 
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IT&T  serves 
the  world  in  these  eight 
additional  ivays: 


TELEPHONE  OPERATIONS 

IT&T  has  modernized  and  ex¬ 
panded  national  telephone  net¬ 
works  in  many  countries,  owns 
and  operates  7  systems  in  Latin 
America  and  Shanghai,  China. 

NAi;;iFACTllhE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

IT&T  factories  in  26  coun¬ 
tries, ^sales  offices  in  many  more, 
make  it  the  largest  interna¬ 
tional  communications  and  ra¬ 
dio  supplier. 


IT&T  associates  have  47,000 
miles  of  submarine  cable,  6600 
miles  of  landline  connections, 
over  60  international  radiotele¬ 
graph  circuits. 


RADIOTELEPHONE  COMMUNICATIONS 

IT&T  has  installed  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  radio  stations  connect¬ 
ing  most  of  the  countries  of 
by  radiotele- 


^outh  America 
phone  with  95%  of  the  tele 
phones  of  the  world. 


MARINE  COMMUNICATIONS  SALES 
AND  SERVICE 

IT&T  associates  operate  7 
U.  S.  marine  communications 
shore  stations  and  have  152 
sales-service  agencies  at  prin¬ 
cipal  world  ports. 


Air  transportation’s  world-wide  growth  is  being  accompanied  by 
•  amazing  advances  in  radio  aerial  navigation  aids.  In  the  forefront 
of  this  development  are  IT&T  and  its  manufacturing  associate, 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 
Backed  by  I  T  &  T  research^  Federal  is  one  of  thfe  foremost 
manufacturers  of  aviation  communications. . .ground-to-plane  and 
point-to-point  radio  equipment.  Instrument  Landing  Systems, 

GCA  (Ground  Control  Approach),  Direction  Finders  and 
Radio  Ranges.  Federal  equipment  contributes  vitally  to  dependable 
aircraft  operations ...  and  to  the  public’s  increasing  reliance  on  air 
transport.  Navar,  Navaglobe  and  other  I  T  &  T- Federal  developments 
coming  from  the  laboratories  promise  a  new  era  in  aviation. . .with 
all-weather  flight  traffic  control  and  global  navigation  providing 
certainty  and  safety  surpassing  even  the  present  high  standards. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 

67  Broad  Street^  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


|TECHNICAL  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

IT&T  technical  and  advisory 
services  are  supplied  to  certain 
government  telephone  systems 
as  well  as  to  privately  owned 
telephone  operating  enterprises. 

EXPORT 

I  T  &  T  maintains  an  export 
Mepartment  which  supplies  its 
{'"ustomers  their  complete  re- 

thuirements  of  electrical  equip- 
•>ent,  including  products  of 
>ther  manufacturers. 


nierica’s  World-Wide  Leader  in  Communications,  Electronic  Research  and  Precision  Manufacture 
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New  ACS  Chief 


Major  Gen.  Spencer  B.  Akin,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Brig.  Gen.  Francis  H. 
Lanahan,  Jr.,  Commanding  General, 
Fort  Monmouth,  and  engineers  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories  held  a  conference  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady  recently  to 
exchange  information  on  current  and 
future  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams.  Work  being  done  by  General 
Electric  on  Signal  Corps  contracts 
was  reviewed  as  well  as  work  in  the 
electronic  field  for  other  government 
agencies. 


RCA  Official 


Major  Gen.  H.  C.  Ingles,  former 
Chief  Signal  Officer  and  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
as  well  as  a  Director  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  President 
of  RCA  Communications. 


Award  for  Mortmouth  CC 


Brig.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Lanahan,  Jr., 
Commanding  General  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Jias  been  awarded  the  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  services  as  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
European  Theater  and  European 
Command,  from  July  1945  through 
May  1947. 

The  citation,  in  part,  reads:  “As 
advisor  to  the  Theater  Commander  on 
all  occupational  signal  matters  he  es¬ 
tablished  and  operated  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient  United  States  Military  Signal 
Communications  System,  including 
both  occupied  and  liberated  countries 
and  further  maintained  the  necessary 
guidance  of  and  coordination  with 
Signal  activities  of  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  of  Operations  and  United 
States  Forces  in  Austria.” 


Committee  Appointment 

Col.  Paul  L.  Neal,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  Engineer¬ 
ing  Laboratories,  has  been  appointed 
a  War  Department  Associate  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Electronics,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Board.  The  committee 
consists  of  three  representatives  from 
both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  three 
civilians. 


Col.  Wesley  T.  Guest,  a  recent 
graduate  with  the  first  class  at  the 
National  War  College,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  Chief,  Army  Communica¬ 
tions  Service  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer.  He  succeeds  Col. 
Alfred  R.  Marcy,  who  has  been  Act¬ 
ing  Chief  since  the  departure  overseas 
last  March  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  1. 
Back.  Col.  Marcy  remains  in  the 
Division  as  Assistant  Chief. 

Col.  Guest  was  commissioned  in 
the  Regular  Army  in  1921  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Cornell  University  with 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 
He  also  holds  an  MS  degree  from 
Yale  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Signal 
School,  at  which  he  later  headed  the 
Telegraph  Engineering  Department. 

For  outstanding  wartime  work  as 
Assistant  Director  and  Director,  Plans 
and  Operations  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Col.  Guest 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
He  received  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  services  as  Director,  Communica¬ 
tions  Division,  European  Theater,  af¬ 
ter  the  breakthrough  in  France.  He 
also  served  as  Director  of  Planning 
and  Operations  and  as  Assistant 
Chief  Signal  Officer  on  Major  Gen. 
Spencer  B.  Akin’s  staff  in  the  Pacific, 
and  was  awarded  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
to  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  outstand¬ 
ing  services  in  that  Theater. 


Pigeon  Units 


Three  pigeon  companies  have  been 
organized  as  affiliated  units  of  the 
Organized  Reserve  Corps,  according 
to  Major  Gen.  Spencer  B.  Akin,  Chief 
Signal  Officer. 

Two  of  these  units  are  sponsored 
by  the  American  Racing  Pigeon 
Union,  and  the  third  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  American 
Pigeon  Fanciers,  Inc.  Headquarters 
of  the  units,  which  initially  comprises  ' 
a  cadre  of  commissioned  personnel, 
will  be  located  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Pittsburgh. 

In  announcing  this  development, 
Gen.  Akin  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  speedy  and  spontaneous  sup¬ 
port  given  the  War  Department  Affili¬ 
ation  Program  by  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  -  also  commended  the  war 
records  of  the  pigeon  companies  ac¬ 
tivated  during  World  War  II  and  said 
that  these  companies  had  proved 
competent  and  valuable. 


While  pigeon  experts  in  the  Signal 
Corps  hesitate  to  nominate  any  in¬ 
dividual  bird  as  the  outstanding  war 
hero,  they  take  great  pride  in  the 
outstanding  flight  of  a  Signal  Corps 
pigeon,  “G.I.  Joe,”  on  18  October 
1943  in  Italy.  On  that  date.  Allied 
troops  were  moving  on  Colvi  Vecchia 
and  air  support  had  been  requested 
by  the  British  X  Corps  to  aid  in  the 
taking  of  the  town,  a  German  strong- 
point.  Enemy  resistance,  however, 
proved  less  than  was  expected,  and 
Allied  troops  entered  the  town  ahead 
of  schedule.  “G.I.  Joe”  was  dispatched 
by  the  British  X  Corps  to  Headquar 
ters,  XII  Bomber  Command  with  a 
message  requesting  cancellation  of 
the  scheduled  bombing  operation.  He 
flew  the  distance — over  20  miles — in 
about  20  minutes,  arriving  just  five 
minutes  prior  to  the  scheduled  de 
parture  of  the  bombers. 

This  record  flight  of  “G.I.  Joe” 
credited  with  saving  many  casualtie 
among  Allied  troops  and  the  civilian 
population  of  the  town.  In  recogni 
tion  of  this  feat  he  was  awarded  the 
Dickin  Medal  for  gallantry  by  the 
Allied  Forces  Mascot  Club  of  London 
on  November  5,  1946. 


Industrial  Mobilization 


•  Col.  Fred  W.  Kunesh  has  been 
designated  Chief,  Industrial  Mobili 
zation  Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  succeeding  Col.  Jame 
H.  Beals  Bogman,  who  has  retired 
and  is  now  associated  with  the  Exjon- 
ometrics  Institute  in  New  York  City. 

Born  in  Wisconsin,  Col.  Kunesh 
was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1927.  Most  of  his  mili 
tary  service  has  been  with  tactical 
units  except  for  a  year  as  command 
ing  officer  of  the  Hawaiian  Signal 
Depot  and  a  tour  of  duty  at  ROTC 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Wis 
consin.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  he  was  Deputy  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Sixth  Army  in  its  op 
erations  from  Australia  to  Japan.  He 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
Bronze  Star  Medal  and  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Industrial  Mobilization  Branch 
is  charged  with  staff  supervision  and 
coordination  of  all  planning  and  pre¬ 
paratory  action  to  assure  timely  pro¬ 
duction,  procurement  and  distribution 
of  Signal  Corps  materiel  in  an  emerg 
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Photo  Surplus 

Prompted  by  continuing  requests 
from  many  civilian  sources  for  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  supplies,  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  announced  re¬ 
cently  that  the  only  material  of  this 
type  declared  surplus  has  been  non¬ 
standard  items  for  Army  use,  out¬ 
dated  supplies,  or  equipment  beyond 
economical  repair. 

This  material  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  War  Assets  Administration  for 
disposal  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
>  any  of  the  present  limited  Signal 
Corps  stocks  will  be  declared  surplus. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  all  outstand¬ 
ing  contracts  for  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  were  cancelled  in  accordance 
with  over-all  War  Department  policy. 
Since  no  large  stocks  of  photographic 
equipment  had  been  accumulated, 
only  sufficient  material  for  a  greatly 
reduced  Army  remained. 

The  need  for  photographic  ma¬ 
chines  and  supplies  for  the  Army  is 
continuous.  Educational  work,  ex¬ 
perimental  programs,  hospital  recon¬ 
ditioning  projects,  clinical  labora¬ 
tories,  the  National  Guard,  the  Or¬ 
ganized  Reserve,  and  the  ROTC  re¬ 
quire  photographic  material  and  the 
Signal  Corps  is  endeavoring  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  material  from  present 
stocks,  augmented  by  limited  procure¬ 
ment. 

Co/.  Monahan  Heads  MTB 

Lt.  Col.  John  C.  Monahan  has  been 
designated  Chief,  Military  Training 
Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  succeeding  Col.  Floyd  T. 
Gillespie,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  European  Command  at  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany.  4 

A  graduate  in  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Col.  Monahan 
now  R.A.,  was  commissioned  from 
the  Reserve  Corps  in  1940.  He  was 
for  several  years  associated  with  the 
Officers  School  at  Fort  Monmouth 
and  later  served  in  European  Theater, 
chiefly  with  the  XII  Army  Group. 
He  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  is  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

Civilian  Award 

For  notable  wartime  services  as 
Chief  Engineer,  Signal  Corps  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Technical  Service,  Oliver 
1.  Lewis  was  presented  with  the  War 
Department  award  for  Exceptional 
Civilian  Service  by  Major  Gen.  Spen¬ 
cer  B.  Akin,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  at  a 
recent  ceremony  in  the  Pentagon. 

Describing  Mr.  Lewis’  position  as 
one  of  “great  responsibility”  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  Signal  Corps  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Program, 
the  citation  reads,  in  part:  “His  out¬ 
standing  performance  in  furnishing 
technical  guidance  on  all  applied  re¬ 
search,  development,  design  and  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  pertaining  to  this 
program  and .  in  devising  a  Signal 
Corps  numbering  system  was  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  mission 
of  the  Signal  Corps.” 

Enlisted  Promotions 

The  following  named  enlisted  men 
have  been  promoted  to  the  grades  in¬ 
dicated  under  the  provisions  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  placed  in  effect  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  for  personnel  under  his 
control.  The  promotion  program,  in 
effect  before  1941,  was  re-inaugurat- 
ed  in  May  of  this  year  and  was  set 
up  in  order  to  insure  the  promotion 
of  enlisted  men  who  are  most  quali¬ 
fied  in  their  respective  specialties. 

The  War  Department  intends  to 
place  a  similar  system  as  a  portion 
of  the  Career  Guidance  Program  in 
effect  for  the  Army  as  a  whole  some¬ 
time  in  1948.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
Signal  Corps  NCO’s.  of  the  higher 
grades  are  often  required  to  perform 
their  w'ork  without  the  immediate 
supervision  of  an  officer  and  the  high¬ 
ly  technical  nature,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  early  this  year  directed  that 
a  system  based  on  merit  be  devised 
for  personnel  under  his  control.  Thus, 
the  Signal  Corps  promotion  program 
can  be  considered  as  a  fore-runner  of 
the  planned  Army-wide  promotion 
system. 

In  selecting  the  men  for  promotion, 
consideration  was  given  to  their 
scores  on  technical  and  military 
knowledge  tests,  efficiency  reports, 
personal  interviews,  and  their  past 
records. 

Promoted  to  the  grade  of  Staff 
Sergeant:  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey  —  Ernest  L.  Ates,  Henry  C. 
Klobutecheck,  Kenneth  C.  Mauldin, 
James  J.  McFarland,  Oakie  B.  Ratliff, 
Lester  J.  Grech,  Claude  A.  Hammet- 
ter,  William  T.  McBreen,  Samuel  D. 
Minton,  Oscar  V.  Silvey,  George  W. 
Smith.  Alaska  Communication  Sys¬ 
tem,  Seattle,  Washington  —  George  E. 
Belston,  Harry  R.  Beyers,  George  C. 
Bunnell,  Jr.,  James  E.  Campbell,  Joe 
T.  Campbell,  Kenneth  L.  Christiansen, 
Robert  H.  Fairbanks,  Grant  E.  Fallen, 
Frank  M.  Glantz,  James  Gosnell, 
Bertram  H.  Harper,  William  F.  Kel- 
leigh,  Jr.,  James  A.  Lumsden,  Joseph 
E.  Ridley,  Fred  W.  Schlicker,  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Sites,  Harvey  C.  Solberg,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Springer,  Ernest  W.  Talbert, 
William  M.  Vance,  William  F.  Blinn, 
Loren  D.  Brenchbiel,  Carl  Carlson, 
Harold  D.  Johnston,  Hugh  W.  Ken¬ 


nedy,  Edward  L.  Loomis,  Lawrence 
C.  Lowery,  Peter  Neumann,  Jr., 
Robert  J.  Purington,  Alfred  J.  Van 
Wieringen.  Signal  Corps  Photo¬ 
graphic  Center,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York  —  Charles  H.  Salmon,  Don 
T.  Taniguchi.  17th  Signal  Service 
Co.,  W ashington,  D.  C.  —  Darrell  J. 
Hopper,  Fred  D.  Thielsen. 

Promoted  to  the  grade  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Sergeant:  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey  —  Barney  B.  Bell,  Roscoe 
Bennett,  Samuel  D.  Brammer,  Albert 
Cohen,  William  F.  Hamilton,  Charles 

K.  Hebert,  Edward  Kodis,  Roland  J. 
Lacroix,  Lloyd  L.  Leonard,  John  J. 
Novacky,  Stanley  Parzick,  Denzel  R. 
Sanders,  Leo  X.  Smith,  Jr.,  Tom 
Sproull,  Alphonse  Stabile,  Robert  G. 
Beil,  Herbert  T.  Boone.  Alaska  Com¬ 
munication  System,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton  —  George  H.  Brennan,  Herbert 

L.  Ellis,  Floyd  Galloway,  Aubrey  C. 
Gear,  Franklin  J.  Yotter.  Signal 
Corps  Photographic  Center,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York  —  Hiram  F. 
Brown.  17th  Signal  Service  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  0.  T.  Adcock, 
Philip  A.  Baker,  Charles  Fisher, 
Matthew  P.  Lankford,  Roy  K.  Riggle- 
man. 


Signal  Research 

A  broad  Signal  Corps  research  pro¬ 
gram  which  involves  more  than  100 
contracts  with  universities  and  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  throughout  the  country 
is  now  in  effect,  according  to  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 

The  postwar  goal  of  the  Signal 
Corps  is  military  preparedness  in 
terms  of  long-range  scientific  plan¬ 
ning,  a  change  in  emphasis  since  the 
war,  when  speedy  production  of 
equipment  was  the  major  objective. 


“In  pre-war  years  we  have  tried  the 
policy  of  military  weakness,  and  have 
seen  it  fail.  That  policy  has  dragged  us 
into  two  World  Wars,  with  heavy  cost 
in  lives  and  treasure.  Neither  war  would 
have  happened  if  the  United  States  had 
been  prepared  for  war.  We  will  not 
make  that  mistake  a  third  time,  if  we 
are  to  profit  from  experience.” — Hon. 
Robert  P.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War. 


“If  the  Germans  could,  in  1944  .  .  . 
produce  a  missile  which  would  travel 
70  miles  high,  3,000  miles  an  hour  and 
deliver  1,000  pounds  of  explosives  near¬ 
ly  300  miles  away  with  considerable 
accuracy,  it  is  probable  that  any  of  the 
principal  industrial  nations  of  the  earth 
can,  by  say  1950,  develop  a  controlled 
air  weapon  that  will  deliver  several  tons 
of  explosives  with  great  accuracy  over 
ranges  of  3,000  to  6,000  miles.” — Maj. 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 
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One  day  back  in  18899  Aim  on  B.  Strowger,  a  Kansas  City  businessman, 
sat  at  his  desk  carefully  placing  pins  around  the  edge  of  a  collar  box.  He 
had  an  idea  that,  by  arranging  a  metal  finger  on  a  central  shaft  and  rotating 
it  with  an  electromagnet,  he  could  eV'5lve  a  mechanism  which,  when  per¬ 
fected,  could  complete  telephone  connections  without  human  aid.  Thus  was 
born  the  Strowger  Telephone  System,  one  of  the  earliest  inventions  in  the 
field  of  electrical  control.  From  this  beginning,  through  the  work  of  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric  engineers,  have  come  innumerable  developments  which  now 
serve  industry  in  many  ways. 

Strowger  Automatic  switching  mechanisms — including  relays,  stepping 
switches  and  the  **telephone-type”  dial — have  solved  numberless  problems 
in  electrical  control  and  signaling,  over  wire  or  radio  circuits.  Telephone 
handsets,  microphones,  and  other  voice  transmission  components  made  by 
Automatic  Electric  are  serving  in  radio,  aircraft,  marine  and  other  communi¬ 
cation  systems  (includng  the  famous  *^Sound-Powered^’  telephone  system 
which  requires  no  power  supply  for  telephone  transmission).  Strowger  Auto¬ 
matic  Telephone  Equipment  combining  telephone  communication  with  elec¬ 
trical  control,  now  provides  automatic  telephone  service  in  hundreds  of  public 
telephone  systems  and  in  more  than  a  thousand  business  and  industrial 
organizations. 

Your  inquiries  regarding  Automatic  Electric  products  or  service  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


Makers  of  Telephone,  Signaling  and  Communication  Apparatus 
Electrical  Engineers,  Designers  and  Consultants 
Distributors  in  U.  S.  and  Possessions: 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION 
1033  West  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
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National  Guard 
Organized  Reserve 


Reserve  Training 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  plans  to  conduct  a  series  of 
tw^-week  training  courses  for  Re¬ 
serve  officers,  educators  and  execu¬ 
tives  *of  industry. 

The  course  will  be  divided  into  two 
phases.  The  first  phase,  to  be  given 
to  Reserve  officers  only,  will  be  a 
summation  of  current  military  mat¬ 
ters,  providing  the  student  officers 
with  up-to-date  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  latest  thought  in  military  con¬ 
cept,  planning,  organization  and  regu¬ 
lations.  The  second  phase  of  the 
course,  to  be  given  to  Reserve  officers 
and  offered  to  industrial  executives 
and  educators,  will  consist  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  basic  problems  of  economic 
mobilization,  including  procurement 
planning,  economic  warfare  and  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  that  part  of  the 
instruction  which  is  concerned  with 
the  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan. 

The  courses  will  be  given  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  group  of  Army  and 
Navy  officers  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  will  be  modeled  after  the 
complete  course  of  instruction  now 
being  given  at  the  College.  The 
course  will  cover  two  five-day  weeks 
and  will  be  conducted  in  areas  which 
have  a  heavy  concentration  of  indus- 
try. 

The  first  course  will  be  given  in 
January  of  1948  and  six  similar 
courses  will  be  given  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1  January  to  30  June  1948.  The 
Reserve  officers  who  take  this  course 
will  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  the 
two-week  period. 

The  institution  of  the  proposed 
course  will  provide  those  who  attend 
with  an  orientation  in,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  economic 
mobilization,  and  awaken  and  main¬ 
tain  interest  in  this  subject.  The 
course  will  supply  a  group  of  Reserve 
officers  instructed  in  the  fundamentals 
of  industrial  mobilization  to  augment 
the  group  of  Regular  officers  who  are 
trained  in  the  complete  course  in 
Washington.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
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the  proposed  methods  of  operation 
and  instruction  are  the  best  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  reaching  the  type  of 
Reserve  officer  and  industrialist  who 
will  be  invaluable  in  accomplishing 
the  prompt  mobilization  of  industry 
in  an  emergency. 

ROTC  and  the  Reserve 

Professors  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  at  institutions  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  levels  are  authorized  to  utilize 
specially  qualified  Reserve  officers 
who  volunteer  as  assistant  instructors 
during  periods  of  instruction,  either 
for  classroom  or  practical  work.  Re¬ 
serve  officers  utilized  for  this  purpose 
may  be  faculty  members  at  institu¬ 
tions  of  all  educational  levels  or  stu¬ 
dents  at  colleges  or  universities  main¬ 
taining  ROTC  units.  Other  Reserve 
officers  who  are  acceptable  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  institution,  possess  an^ 
efficiency  rating  of  excellent  or  better, 
are  college  graduates  and  who  are 
considered  by  the  PMS&T  to  be  well 
qualified,  may  also  be  used.  The  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  being  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  may  be  waived  by  the  PMS&T  if 
an  individual  is  otherwise  qualified. 

Reserve  officers  who  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  and  background 
and  whose  services  can  be  profitably 
utilized  will  be  encouraged  to  accept 
this  responsibility.  Their  services 
will  be  recognized  on  a  credit-hour 
non-pay  basis. 

Active  Duty 

Because  of  the  impiediate  need  for 
additional  technically  qualified  com¬ 
missioned  personnel,  the  Adjutant 
General  has  been  authorized  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  voluntary  recall  of  100  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  Reserve  Officers  to  active 
duty.  Officers  requesting  recall  may 
apply  either  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  service,  or  for  a  definite  period  of 
two  years.  Most  of  these  will  be  in 
company  officer  grades. 

Reserve  officers  wishing  to  apply 
for  active  duty  may  write  to  The 
Adjutant  General,  AGPR-D,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D,  C, 


RA  Commissions  for  Guard 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  may  compete  for  com- 
mir^sioning  in  the  Regular  Army  un¬ 
der  the  new  competitive  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  War  Department, 
Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.  Miltonberger, 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
announced  recently. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  qualified  young  National  Guard 
officers  to  win  Regular  Army  Com¬ 
missions,”  General  Miltonberger  said. 

Appointments  would  be  made  under 

a  new  program  for  bringing  large 
numbers  of  young  officers  into  the 
Regular  Army.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  next  several  years  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  appointments  will  be 
made  yearly  from  all  civilian  com¬ 
ponents. 

National  Guard  officers  applying 
for  the  competitive  tour  of  duty  must 
have  successfully  completed  two  years 
of  college  and  be  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  25  years,  and  six  months,  at 
the  time  application  is 'filed  through 
State  Adjutants  General. 

Competitive  tours  will  be  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  one  year  with  applicants 
agreeing  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years. 
Applications  must  be  filed  60  days 
prior  to  1  January  1948  and  1  July  - 
1948,  which  will  be  the  starting  dates 
of  competitive  tours. 

Army  Recruiting  to  Aid  NC 

The  1,780  stations  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
cruiting  Service  will  actively  aid  the 
National  Guard  in  reaching  its  goal 
of  682,000  men. 

Specific  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
Army  Recruiting  Service  in  assisting 
the  National  Guard  were  outlined  in 
a  recent  War  Department  Memoran¬ 
dum,  signed  by  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of  Staff. 
They  are: 

1.  Army  Recruiting  Stations  will 
furnish  information  on  the  National 
Guard  to  individuals  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  National  Guard  or  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  no  longer  prospects 
for  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army. 
Such  individuals  will  be  directed  to 
local  Units  of  the  National  Guard. 

2.  Army  Recruiting  Stations  will 
assist  unit  commanders  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  in  setting  up  a  recruit¬ 
ing  system  similar  to  the  one  which 
has  proved  so  successful  for  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Army. 

3.  Army  Recruiting  Stations  will 
lend  advice  in  the  preparatioi^  and 
placement  of  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns. 
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One  day  back  in  1889,  Almon  B.  Strowger,  a  Kansas  City  businessman, 
sat  at  his  desk  carefully  placing  pins  around  the  edge  of  a  collar  box.  He 
had  an  idea  that,  by  arranging  a  metal  finger  on  a  central  shaft  and  rotating 
it  with  an  electromagnet,  he  could  evolve  a  mechanism  which,  when  per¬ 
fected,  could  complete  telephone  connections  without  human  aid.  Thus  was 
born  the  Strowger  Telephone  System,  one  of  the  earliest  inventions  in  the 
field  of  electrical  control.  From  this  beginning,  through  the  work  of  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric  engineers,  have  come  innumerable  developments  which  now 
serve  industry  in  many  ways. 

Strowger  Automatic  switching  mechanisms — including  relays,  stepping 
switches  and  the  **telephone-type’’  dial — have  solved  numberless  problems 
in  electrical  control  and  signaling,  over  wire  or  radio  circuits.*  Telephone 
handsets,  microphones,  and  other  voice  transmission  components  made  by 
Automatic  Electric  are  serving  in  radio,  aircraft,  marine  and  other  communi¬ 
cation  systems  (includng  the  famous  ’^Sound-Powered”  telephone  system 
which  requires  no  power  supply  for  telephone  transmission).  Strowger  Auto¬ 
matic  Telephone  Equipment  combining  telephone  communication  with  elec¬ 
trical  control,  now  provides  automatic  telephone  service  in  hundreds  of  public 
telephone  systems  and  in  more  than  a  thousand  business  and  industrial 
organizations. 

Your  inquiries  regarding  Automatic  Electric  products  or  serrice  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


Makers  of  Telephone,  Signaling  and  Communication  Apparatus 
Electrical  Engineers,  Designers  and  Consultants 
Distributors  in  U,  S,  and  Possessions: 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION 
1033  West  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
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National  Guard  ^ 
Organized  Reserve^^ 


Reserve  Training 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
:  Forces  plans  to  conduct  a  series  of 
tWo-week  training  courses  for  Re¬ 
serve  officers,  educators  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  industry. 

The  course  will  be  divided  into  two 
phases.  The  first  phase,  to  be  given 
to  Reserve  officers  only,  will  be  a 
summation  of  current  military  mat¬ 
ters,  providing  the  student  officers 
with  up-to-date  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  latest  thought  in  military  con¬ 
cept,  planning,  organization  and  regu¬ 
lations.  The  second  phase  .  of  the 
course,  to  be  given  to  Reserve  officers 
and  offered  to  industrial  executives 
and  educators,  will  consist  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  basic  problems  of  economic 
mobilization,  including  procurement 
planning,  economic  warfare  and  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  that  part  of  the 
instruction  which  is  concerned  with 
the  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan. 

The  courses  will  be  given  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  group  of  Army  and 
Navy  officers  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  will  be  modeled  after  the 
complete  course  of  instruction  now 
being  given  at  the  College.  The 
course  will  cover  two  five-day  weeks 
and  will  be  conducted  in  areas  which 
have  a  heavy  concentration  of  indus¬ 
try. 

The  first  course  will  be  given  in 
January  of  1948  and  six  similar 
courses  will  be  given  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1  January  to  30  June  1948.  The 
Reserve  officers  who  take  this  course 
will  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  the 
two-week  period. 

The  institution  of  the  proposed 
course  will  provide  those  who  attend 
with  an  orientation  in,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  economic 
mobilization,  and  awaken  and  main¬ 
tain  interest  in  this  subject.  The 
'  ourse  will  supply  a  group  of  Reserve 
officers  instructed  in  the  fundamentals 

industrial  mobilization  to  augment 
the  group  of  Regular  officers  who  are 
’ained  in  the  complete  course  in 

ashington.  It  is  pointed  out  that 


the  proposed  methods  of  operation 
and  instruction  are  the  best  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  reaching  the  type  of 
Reserve  officer  and  industrialist  who 
will  be  invaluable  in  accomplishing 
the  prompt  mobilization  of  industry 
in  an  emergency. 

ROTC  and  the  Reserve 

Professors  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  at  institutions  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  levels  are  authorized  to  utilize 
specially  qualified  Reserve  officers 
who  volunteer  as  assistant  instructors 
during  periods  of  instruction,  either 
for  classroom  or  .practical  work.  Re¬ 
serve  officers  utilized  for  this  purpose 
may  be  faculty  members  at  institu¬ 
tions  of  all  educational  levels  or  stu¬ 
dents  at  colleges  or  universities  main¬ 
taining  ROTC  units.  Other  Reserve 
officers  who  are  acceptable  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  institution,  possess  an 
efficiency  rating  of  excellent  or  better, 
are  college  graduates  and  who  are 
considered  by  the  PMS&T  to  be  well 
qualified,  may  also  be  used.  The  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  being  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  may  be  waived  by  the  PMS&T  if 
an  individual  is  otherwise  qualified. 

Reserve  officers  who  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  and  background 
and  whose  services  can  be  profitably 
utilized  will  be  encouraged  to  accept 
this  responsibility.  Their  services 
will  be  recognized  on  a  credit-hour 
non-pay  basis. 

Active  Duty 

Because  of  the  immediate  need  for 
additional  technically  qualified  com¬ 
missioned  personnel,  the  Adjutant 
General  has  been  authorized  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  voluntary  recall  of  100  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  Reserve  Officers  to  active 
duty.  Officers  requesting  recall  may 
apply  either  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  service,  or  for  a  definite  period  of 
two  years.  Most  of  these  will  be  in 
company  officer  grades. 

Reserve  officers  wishing  to  apply 
for  active  duty  may  write  to  The 
Adjutant  General,  AGPR-D,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C, 
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RA  Commissions  for  Guard 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  may  compete  for  com¬ 
missioning  in  the  Regular  Army  un¬ 
der  the  new  competitive  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  War  Department, 
Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.  Miltonberger, 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
announced  recently. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  qualified  young  National  Guard 
officers  to  win  Regular  Army  Com¬ 
missions,”  General  Miltonberger  said. 

Appointments  would  be  made  under 

a  new  program  for  bringing  large 
numbers  of  young  officers  into  the 
Regular  Army.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  next  several  years  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  appointments  will  be 
made  yearly  from  all  civilian  com¬ 
ponents. 

National  Guard  officers  applying 
for  the  competitive  tour  of  duty  must 
have  successfully  Completed  two  years 
of  college  and  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  25  years,  and  six  months,  at 
the  time  application  is  ‘  filed  through 
State  Adjutants  General. 

Competitive  tours  will  be  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  one  year  with  applicants 
agreeing  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years. 
Applications  must  be  filed  60  days 
prior  to  1  January  1948  and  1  July 
1948,  which  will  be  the  starting  dates 
of  competitive  tours. 

Army  Recruiting  to  Aid  NC 

The  1,780  stations  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
cruiting  Service  will  actively  aid  the 
National  Guard  in  reaching  its  goal 
of  682,000  men. 

Specific  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
Army  Recruiting  Service  in  assisting 
the  National  Guard  were  outlined  in 
a  recent  War  Department  Memoran¬ 
dum,  signed  by  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of  Staff. 
They  are:  _ 

1.  Army  Recruiting  Stations  will 
furnish  information  on  the  National 
Guard  to  individuals  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  National  Guard  or  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  no  longer  prospects 
for  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army. 
Such  individuals  will  be  directed  to 
local  Units  of  the  National  Guard. 

2.  Army  Recruiting  Stations  will 
assist  unit  commanders  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  in  setting  up  a  recruit¬ 
ing  system  similar  to  the  one  which 
has  proved  so  successful  for  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Army. 

3.  Army  Recruiting  Stations  will 
lend  advice  in  the  preparation  and 
placement  of  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns. 
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ASA  ROTC  Awards 

In  the  January  issue  of  SIGNALS, 
mention  was  made  of  an  annual 
award  to  be  made  to  the  outstanding 
student  in  each  Signal  Corps  ROTC 
senior  unit.  Only  one  unit  submitted 
the  name  of  a  winner:  the  University 
of  California.  This  year,  with  the 
greater  number  of  units,  especially 
an  R.O.T.C.;  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
the  colleges  will  initiate  competition 
for  the  award  early  in  the  academic 
year.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  the  unit 
must  have  more  than  100  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  elementary  and  advance 
courses  in  communication  training. 
The  prize  will  be  a  year’s  honorary 
membership  in  ASA,  a  special  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  a  medal  which  may  be  worn 
on  the  uniform.  Decision  as  to  the 
winner  in  each  case  rests  with  the 
school,  authorities.  The  medals  will 
be  sent  to  those  colleges  applying  for 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  been  pro¬ 
cured. 

Signal  ROTC  Plans 

The  plans  of  the  Signal  Corps  for 
postwar  ROTC  units  were  made  early 
in  1946  and  were  based  on  a  War 
Department  study  which  allocated  a 
total  of  38  units  to  the  Signal  Corps. 
The  Signal  Corps  Units  recommended 
for  activation  were  distributed  among 
the  six  Army  Areas  approximately 
in  proportion  to  the  total  engineering 
student  enrollment  in  each  Area. 
Selections  were  based  upon  enroll¬ 
ment  data  for  the  school  year  1940- 
41  (the  last  prewar  year  of  normal  . 
ROTC  operation),  accreditation  of 
each  institution,  and  information  re¬ 
garding  the  previous  participation  of 
students  in  the  ROTC  program. 

A  total  of  28  Signal  Corps  Units 
were  activated  in  1946  and  9  addi¬ 
tional  Units  will  be  activated  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Septem¬ 
ber  1947.  One  additional  Unit  is 
planned  for  activation  in  1948,  which 
will  fill  the  present  quota. 

The  list  of  institutions  at  which 
Signal  Corps  Units  will  be  located 
with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
follows : 

First  Army  Area 

Cornell  University 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology 

New  York  University 
Norwich  University 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Rutgers  University 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Maine 

Second  Army  Area 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Ohio  State  I  niversity 


Pennsylvania  State  College 
Purdue  University 
University  of  Kentucky 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
West  Virginia  University 

Third  Army  Area 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
Clemson  Agricultural  College 
Georgia  School  of  Technology 
North  Carolina  State  College  of 
A  &  E 

University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Tennessee 

Fourth  Army  Area 

Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  &  Mechani¬ 
cal  College 

Texas  Technological  College 
University  of  Arkansas 

Fifth  Army  Area 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Science 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Sixth  Army  Area 

Oregon  State  College 
State  College  of  Washington 
University  of  California 
University  of  Washington 
( University  of  Southern  California 
— planned  for  1948) 

Military  District  of  Washington 

University  of  Maryland 


Reserve  Training  Pay 

The  Senate  Bill  1174,  to  provide 
inactive  duty  training  pay  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps, 
passed  the  Senate  on  23  July  1947. 
However,  this  bill  did  not  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  further  Congressional  action  will 
be  required  before  inactive  duty  train¬ 
ing  pay  is  authorized. 


Applications 

The  closing  date  for  application  in 
the  Organized  Reserve  Corps,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Circular  270,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  present  emergency. 


RA  Commissions  for  ROTC 


Nine  college  students,  all  Honor 
Graduates  from  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  have  been  tendered 
recess  appointments  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  in  the  Regular  Army  by  the 
President.  They  comprise  the  first 
such  appointments  authorized  by  the 
War  Department  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II. 


Those  receiving  appointments  are: 
John  R.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  The  Citadel. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Wheeler 
E.  Chapman,  Jr.,  The  Citadel;  Plant¬ 
er  M.  Wilson,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Bruce  U. 
Crozier,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College: 
Hutson  C.  Brown,  Wofford  College. 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina;  Judson 
L.  Brooks,  Wofford  College;  James 
L.  Morrison,  Jr.,  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia;  Allan 
T.  Sylvester  II,  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute;  and  Ray  R.  Hoke,  Syracuse  ! 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Vacancies  are  being  kept  open  for  ; 
five  other  Honor  Graduates  who  have  | 
not  as  yet  reached  the  required  age  ! 
of  21. 


Prior  to  World  War  II  less  than 
one  hundred  ROTC  Honor  Graduates 
were  annually  offered  Regular  Army 
commissions  as  second  lieutenants. 
However,  under  the  new  War  Depart¬ 
ment  officer  procurement  plan  it  is 
anticipated  that  approximately  1,000 
Honor  Graduates  will  be  taken  into 
the  Regular  Army  annually. 


NC  and  Selective  Service 


The  National  Guard  will  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  training  of  key 
personnel  to  staff  any  future  selective 
service  system  needed  to  mobilize  the 
manpower  of  the  Nation  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  Major  General  Butler  B.  Mil- 
tonberger.  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  has  announced. 


Tables  of  Organization  of  National 
Guard  state  staffs  have  been  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  selective  service  sec- 
,  tions.  In  most  instances,  trained  for¬ 
mer  selective  service  personnel  will 
form  the  nuclei  of  the  new  sections. 

Adjutants  General  of  the  various 
states,  as  representatives  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors,  will  be  respon-ible  for  the 
preparation  of  state  selective  service 
plans  and  for  training  in  emergency 
mobilization  activities. 

They  will  have  at  their  disposal  the 
full  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Records,  successor  to  the 
selective  service  systems  which  mo¬ 
bilized  American  manpower  during 
the  war.  I 
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modern  tool  of 
meteorologists,  helps 
to  deliver  tomorrow’s 
goods  “yesterday.” 


a  subsidiary  of 

The  New  York  Times  Company 


229  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  1 8 


“In  General  Streett’s  absence,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind 
letter  of  July  9  and  the  “Signal  Bulle¬ 
tins”  inclosed  therein.  We  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Personnel  Procurement  Service 
have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  raise 
intelligence  requirements  for  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  you  are  in  accord  with  our  ideas. 

Enlistments  for  the  month  of  June 
took  a  pleasing  upturn.  This  was  at¬ 
tributable  in  large  part  to  the  initial 
in-take  of  high  school  graduates  of 
whom  we  hope  to  get  as  many  as  80,000 
between  now  and  next  fall. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  extensive  campaign  to  secure 
h-igh '  school  graduates  who  are  espe¬ 
cially  qualified  to  compete  for  the  many 
technical  schools  and  for  the  Officer 
Candidate  Schools.  We  honestly  feel 
that  the  Army  offers  these  young  men 
an  especially  fine  opportunity.  In  fact, 
the  Army  Air  Forces  already  have  a 
plan  in  operation  whereby  the  high 
school  graduate,  prior  to  enlistment,  can 
submit  his  application  for  attendance  at 
one  of  the  AAF  technical  schools  fol¬ 
lowing  his  basic  training.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  Army  Ground  Forces 
will  soon  offer  similar  opportunities. 

Representatives  of  the  Signal  Corps 
have  also  been  authorized  to  contact 
high  school  graduates  and  explain  the 
opportunities  for  special  training  of¬ 
fered  by  that  Branch.  In  fact,  enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  Signal  Corps  for  the  month 
of  June  totalled  999  which  is  more  than 
double  that  for  each  of  the  several  pre¬ 
ceding  months.” 

Sincerely, 

B.  M.  Fitch 

Brig.  Gen..  USA 


Reading  the  recent  ASA  publication 
for  July-Augiist,  I  was  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  to  come  across  the  article,  “Divi¬ 
dend  in  Preparedness,”  in  which  the 
51st  Signal  Battalion  was  mentioned  so 
well.  To  my  mind,  no  other  unit  in 
the  Corps  fostered  so  many  individuals 
and  groups  who  could  perform  so  well 
at  a  later  date.  In  looking  back  at  the 
51st,  the  memories  of  so  many  officers, 
enlisted  men,  and  incidents,  reminded 
me  of  the  same  feeling  one  has  for  a 
school  and  its  tradition. 

Accordingly,  I  was  wondering  if 
something  couldn’t  be  done  to  have  a 


reunion  set  aside  at  Fort  Monmouth  to 
entertain  a  lot  of  the  ‘old  grads’  from 
the  51st.  No  doubt  publicity  in  the 
papers  in  this  area  would  do  much  to 
draw  attention  to  the  proposal. 

Personally,  I  was  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  51st  from  August  1931  to  July  1933 
and  entered  West  Point  from  old  “A” 
Company,  In  the  few  short  years  since 
then,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  grade  of  Colonel  while  serving  with 
General  Akin  in  the  SWPA.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  my  first  recruit  day  at 
this  post;  but  I  might  state  that  with 
all  our  modern  equipment  and  doctrines 
of  teaching,  the  men  of  the  ‘old’  51st 
were  responsible  for  the  later  spirit  and 
history  of  the  unit.  By  the  way,  who  is 
the  oldest  living  member  of  the  51st?” 

Cordially, 

Winfield  L.  Martin 

Lt.  Col.,  Sig  C 


“I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  dropping 
you  a  line  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  work  you  are  dqing  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Signal  Corps  magazine  Signals 
a  real  military  journal.  Of  all  the  Ar¬ 
my  publications  that  I  have  subscribed 
to,  I  believe  that  your  magazine  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  tops,  both  in  popular  inter¬ 
est  and  in  good  judgment  in  selection 
of  articles.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Butler 


“It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  receive 
your  note  along  with  my  Association 
renewal.  I’m  sorry  I  couldn’t  answer  it 
earlier  but  have  been  away  for  two 
weeks. 

“Yes,  I  was  at  Drew  and  I’m  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  adjutant’s  job  every  time  I 
look  in  the  mirror  and  see  the  falling 
hair.  Seriously,  though,  it  was  a  most 
pleasant  association  which  shall  always 
remain  vividly  in  my  memory.  I  have 
read  and  re-read  the  article  ‘Training 
in  AWUTC.’ 

“The  Association  is  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  on  their  publication.  It  does 
much  more  towards  stimulating  inter¬ 
est  in  military  activities  than  the  few 
mimeographed  sheets  that  we  receive 
through  reserve  channels.  From  a  civil¬ 
ian  standpoint,  it  looks  as  though  UMT 
will  have  a  very  tough  time.  And  it’s 


hard  to  understand,  as  everyone  that 
I’ve  talked  to  who  was  in  service  read¬ 
ily  agrees  that  it  is  the  only  solution.” 

Sincerely, 

Henry  Black 


“I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
16  June  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  congratulations  on  my  being 
selected  for  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army. 

“The  Signal  Corps  has  always  been 
my  ‘first  love’  and  it  is  inspiring  to 
know  that  we  now  have  an  Association 
which  offers  us  so  many  fine  services 
It  continually  makes  us  cognizant  of 
the  necessity  to  aid  commercial  inter 
ests  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  develop 
ments  and  needs  of  the  Signal  Corps.’ 

Respectfully, 
William  R.  Reed 
1st  Lt.,  Sig  C 


•  “It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Em 
ployment  Section  of  the  Signal  Bulletin 
might  be  used  to. publicize  our  present 
vacancies  for  recall  of  Signal  Corps  Re 
serves  to  both  temporary  and  extended 
active  duty.  Due  to  the  criticaT  short 
age  of  Signal  Corps  officers,  we  art 
most  anxious  to  fill  the  recently  author 
ized  quota  of  100  recalls  to  extended 
active  duty.  Response  has  been  good 
but  adequate  publicity  difficult  to  ob 
tain. 

“I  believe  a  notice  in  the  Employ 
ment  Service  Section,  asking  all  inter 
ested  Signal  Reserves  to  apply,  particu 
larly  if  residing  in  Second  Army  Area 
would  be  of  considerable  assistance  k 
filling  our  omst  critical  requirements 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  Pulsifer 
Colonel,  SigC 
2d  Army  Sig  Off 


“The  War  Department’s  plan  is  t 
have  the  M-Day  men  in  the  Regiih 
Army  or  the  National  Guard  or  th 
Reserve — and  to  fill  these  units  to  a* 
tive  strength  and  to  build  the  rest  of  tb 
Army  from  a  pool  of  trained  men  pr^; 
vided  by  Universal  Military  Training- 
— Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Under  Set 
retary  of  War. 
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SIGNAL  CORPS 
NEEDS  RECRUITS 

Signal  Corps  needs  intelligent, 
*  ambitious  young  men  who  want 
to  make  communications  and  elec¬ 
tronics  their  life  work.  While  an  in¬ 
tensified  recruiting  drive  has  secured 
excellent  results  during  recent  months, 
there  is  still  a  critical  need  for  com¬ 
munications  technicians. 

ASA  members,  former  Signal  Corps 
personnel  and  those  in  the  commimi- 
cations  and  electronics  industries  can 
be  of  valuable  assistance  in  advising 
young  men  in  their  communities  who 
have  not  yet  decided  as  to  a  career 
or  job. 

Men  who  are  accepted  for  enlist¬ 
ment  and  who  are  placed  in  Signal 
Schools  may  receive  training  in  such 
skills  as:  cable  splicer,  central  ofl&ce 
technician,  telephone  and  telegraph 
installer-repairman,  automatic  tele¬ 
phone  system  maintenance,  power- 
man,  repeaterman,  teletype  mechanic, 
radio  repairman,  radio  operator, 
cryptographic  technician,  radar  re¬ 
pairman,  motion  picture  cameraman, 
camera  repairman,  photographer, 
photographic  laboratory  technician.* 

A  specialized  recruiting  program 
for  the  enlistment  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  for  attendance  at  specific  Army 
schools  of  their  choice,  other  than 
Army  Air  Forces  schools,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  War  Department, 
effective  15  September  1947. 

In  general  the  plan  is  as  follows:  a 
brochure  containing  a  list  of  Army 
schools  and  an  application  blank  will 
be  distributed  through  the  Recruiting 
Service  to  prospective  applicants. 
Execution  of  the  application  form  and 
determination  of  the  enlistment  eligi¬ 
bility  will  be  delegated  to  the  Re¬ 
cruiting  Service.  Accepted  applica¬ 
tions  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
Training  Division  which  serves  the 
area  in  which  the  recruiting  station  is 
located. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application,  the 
Training  Center  will,  if  quotas  are 
available,  reserve  a  vacancy  in  any 
appropriate  Army  technical  training 
school,  including  Signal  Corps  in¬ 
stallations,  and  authorize  enlistment 
of  the  applicant.  If  the  applicant  is 
a  recruit,  he  will  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  satisfactory  basic  training  or  a 
refresher  course  if  he  is  re-enlisting. 
The  applicant  must  enlist  in  the  Army 
unassigned  for  not  less  than  three 
years. 

You  can  do  much  to  help  us  recruit 
by  telling  young  men  what  the  Signal 
Corps  has  to  offer.  If  any  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  needed,  write  to  the  Army 
Signal  Association,  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  or  caU  at  the 
nearest  Army  Recruiting  office. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

This  space  is  available^  without  charge^  to  individual  and  Group 
members  of  Army  Signal  Association.  Please  include  a  brief 
outline  of  education  and  experience.  Print  or  type  where  pos^ 
sible.  Do  not  send  photographs.  When  inquiring  about  posU 
tions  listed f  refer  to  the  number  preceding  each  item.  We 
particularly  invite  Group  Members  to  use  this  service  in  obtain^ 
ing  qualified  personnel  for  employment.  Address  all  applica¬ 
tions  or  inquiries  to:  Employment  Service^  Army  Signal  Asso- 
ciation^  804  —  17th  Street^  S.  W.^  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Positions  Open  '  knowledge.  Salary  moderate.  Com- 

1.  Electrical  Engineers  with  elec-  available, 

ronic  experience  for  receiver  and 

ransmitter  design  (includes  radar),  2.  Graduate  United  States  Military 

ube  development,  design  and  devel-  Academy,  class  of  1945.  Being  re- 
>pment  of  measuring  equipment,  and  tired  for  minor  physical  disability  30 
tandardization  of  component  parts.  September.  Stood  53rd  in  class  of 
_  850.  Had  only  “superior”  efficiency 

2.  Electrical  Engineers  or  Physi-  ratings.  Interested'especially  in  radio, 

ists  for  research  and  development  in  - 

[11  fields  of  electronics.  ^  Patent  lawyer  recently  in  charge 

r"Z  of  country-wide  developments  by  War 

3.  Mechanical  Engineers  for  me-  Department  personnel  is  open  for  con- 

hanical  design  of  receivers  and  trans-  sultation  and  prosecution  in  patent 

iiitters.  Electronics  experience  de-  matters  and  contracts. 


4.  Electrical  Engineer  wishes  to 
locate  permanently  around  Baltimore, 
Md.  BSEE  from  University  of  West 
Virginia.  Engineering  Communica¬ 
tions  experience  41  months  in  Army. 
Fixed  station  radar  and  radio  tele¬ 
type  engineering.  Communications 
officer  in  mid-Pacific  for  plant  engi¬ 
neering  agency. 

“In  planning  for  the  new  Organized 
Reserve  our  concept  of  Reserve  train¬ 
ing  was  given  a  complete  overhauling. 
The  paramount  need  for  intensified 
training  of  the  Reservist  had  to  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Reservists  are  civilians  who  give 
freely  of  the  time  they  can  spare  from 
their  civilian  occupations  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  for  military  service.”  —  Gen. 
Jacob  L.  Devers. 


4.  Communications  personnel  ex- 
lerienced  in  installation,  maintenance, 
ind  operation  of  airport  control 
lowers.  Salary  adequate.  Job  in 
Republic  of  Panama.  Spanish  help- 
ul  but  not  necessary.  Ex-non-com- 
nissioned  or  junior  commissioned 
)fficer  in  Army  Signal  Corps  pre¬ 
erred. 

Positions  Wanted 

1.  Administrative  executive  or  as- 
istant.  Ten  years  proven  manage- 
nent  experience  includes  personnel, 
ccounting,  correspondence,  systems 
ind  methods,  purchasing,  advertis- 
ng,  sales,  writing  manuals,  etc.;  6 
ears  technical  experience  includes 
firee  years  radar  maintenance  in  air- 
i^arning  battalion;  thorough  under- 
tanding  teletvDes,  commercial  com- 


“For  while  we  will  give  our  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  the  United  Nations 
in  the  promotion  of  lasting  peace,  we 
know  that  for  the  present  the  firmest 
guaranty  of  peace  is  the  maintenance 
of  military  strength  by  the  United 
States.  In  a  world  that  still  talks  in 
terms  of  power,  we  must  never  again 
make  the  mistake  of  unilateral  disarma¬ 
ment.” — Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War. 


would  like  opportunity  to  com¬ 
ine  administrative  and  technical 
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NOW -a  SIXTY-FIVE  WATT 


EIMAC  TETRODE 


!  i 


TYPE 


Hard  Glass 

Non-Emitting  Grids 

Instant  Heating 
Filament 

Low  Drive 

Low  Voltage 

Low  Feed-Thru 
Capacitance 

Low  Cost 

$14.50 


TYPE  4-A5A 

ELECTRICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

FiUm«nt:  Thoriaftd  tungstan 

Voltaga . -  A.O 

Currant  -  --  --  --  --  --  3.5 

Grid-Scraan  Amp.  Factor  (Av.)  -  •  •  5 

Diract  Intar-Etactroda 
C^PAcitancas  (avaraga) 

Grid-Plata  -  --  --  --  --  -  0.08 

Input . -----  -  8.0 

Output . -----  -  2.1 


0.08  put 
8.0  put 
2.1  put 


TYPICAL  OPERATION 

Class  C  Talagraphy  or  FM  Talaphony 
(Kay  Down  Conditions,  I  Tuba) 


D-C  Plata  voltaga  -  -  -  - 
D-C  Scraan  voltaga  -  -  -  - 

D-C  Grid  voltaga  -  -  -  -  - 

D-C  Plata  currant  -  -  - 
D-C  Scraan  currant  -  -  -  - 

D-C  Grid  currant  -  -  -  -  - 

Paak  R-F  grid  input  voltaga  • 
Driving  powar  (approx)  -  - 
Scraan  dissipation  -  -  -  -  - 

Hata  powar  input  -  -  -  -  - 

Plata  dissipation  s  -  -  -  - 

Plata  powar  output  •  •  •  - 


1000  2000  V 

250  250  V 

-50  -70  V 
125  125  ma 

37  35  ma 

16  16  ma 

155  180  V 

2.5  2.V  w 

9.2  8.8  w 

125  250  w 

30  50  w 

95  200  w 


4-65A 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  TRANSMITTER-MAN'S  PRAYER 

Available  now,  type  4-65A  is  a  small  radiation  cooled,  instant 
heating  tetrode.  Devoid  of  internal  insulating  hardware,  the 
4-65A  was  designed  as  a  transmitting  tube  .  .  .  not  a  blown-up 
receiving  tube.  This  rugged  new  Eimac  tetrode  really  performs 
at  low  voltage,  and  its  instant  heating  thoriated  tungsten  fila¬ 
ment  makes  It  Ideally  suited  for  mobile  Installations.  The  4-65A 
operates  well  into  the  VHP,  beyond  the  1  60-Mc.  band,  and  is 
capable  of  delivering  relatively  high-power  with  a  plate  voltage 
range  from  400  to  3000  volts.  As  do  other  Eimac  tetrodes,  type 
4-65A  embodies  the  inherent  characteristics  of  low  grid  drive, 
low  feed-thru  capacitance,  and  general  stability  of  operation. 

Type  4-65A's  versatility  of  operation  is  demonstrated  in  the 
adjacent  data  showing  typical  operation  at  400,  1000,  and  2000 
volts.  Additional  data  on  the  4-65A  are  now  available,  write 
direct. 

EITEL-McCULLOUGH,  Inc. 

1771  San  Mateo  Ave.,  San  Bjuno,  Californiia 


Follow  the  Leaders  to 


The  Power  of  R-F 


EXPORT  AGENTS:  FRAZAR  AND  HANSEN.  301  CLAY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  II.  CALIFORNIA.  U.S.A. 
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B-29's  Break  Records 

HAT  is  b'elieved  to  be  a  record 
for  long-distance  air/ground 
communication  was  established  re¬ 
cently,  using  a  technique  new  to  the 
military  but  an  old  application  among 
amateur  radio  operators. 

The  efficiency  and  utility  of  the 
rotary  l)eam  parasitic  array  antenna 
has  long  been  known  but  its  employ¬ 
ment  has  always  been  on  a  point-to- 
point  basis.  The  new  technique  uses 
the  rotary  beam  principle  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  application — that  of  tracking  the 
aircraft  in  flight  by  maintaining  a 
bearing  on  the  flight  at  all  times. 

The  system  was  service-tested  dur¬ 
ing  the  flight  of  eight  B-29’s  from 
Tokyo  to  Washington  on  31  July-1 
August,  and  satisfactory  air/ground/ 
air  communication  was  maintained 
from  the  initial  contact  forty  minutes 
out  of  Tokyo  until  the  aircraft  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington.  This  communi¬ 
cation  included  an  exchange  of  mes¬ 
sages  while  the  planes  were  on  the 
ground  at  Elmendorf  Field,  Alaska 
and  was  satisfactory  despite  a  tem¬ 
porary  electrical  blackout,  diie  to  sun 
spots,  which  caused  other  communi¬ 
cation  to  fail. 

The  communications  plan  was 
based  on  the  use  of  standard  liaison 
I  sets  in  the  aircraft  and  one  and  two 
kilowatt  transmitters  and  rotary  beam 
I  directional  antennas  installed  at  the 
Signal  Corps  transmitting  station  near 
Washington.  The  rotary  beam  re¬ 
ceiver  antennas  were  installed  at  the 
Signal  Corps  receiving  station  and 
both  transmitters  and  receivers  were 
controlled  directly  from  the  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Hq  Strategic  Air 
Command,  Andrews  Field.  Fre¬ 
quencies  used  were  approximately  17, 
12  and  9  megacycles.  CW  type  of 
emission  (A-1)  was  used. 

The  success  of  this  system  of  com¬ 
munications  may  be  attributed  to  the 
following  factors: 

a.  Very  careful  and  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  from  the  start; 

b.  Very  careful  briefing  of  the 
crews,  and  especially  the  radio 
operators  aboard  the  aircraft; 

c.  Use  of  remotely-controlled  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Washington  area,  in¬ 
corporating  a  number  of  direc¬ 
tional  rotary  beam  parasitic  an- 
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tenna  arrays  at  both  the  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver  sites.  These 
antennas  were  kept  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  flight  and 
were  almost  100%  responsible 
for  clearly  receiving  the  aircraft 
signals  in  the  Washington  area. 

It  is  believed,  as  a  result  of  the 
theoretical  considerations  involved 
and  the  actual  success  achieved  on 
this  flight,  as  well  as  many  other 
flights  to  and  from  other  geographical 
locations,  that  successful  long-distance 
communications  probably  can  be 
maintained  with  aircraft  in  flight 
using  facilities  of  the  type  described 
above.  The  use  of  Signal  Corps  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  Washington  area  was 
an  interim  measure,  pending  com¬ 
pletion  of  further  tests  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  type  of  ground  installation 
required  to  handle  long-range  flights. 

The  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  Signal  Corps  in  this  successful 
test  was  of  the  highest  order. 

Crourtd-Air  Emergency  Code 

problem  of  emergency  ground- 
*  to-air  communications  first  pre¬ 
sented  itself  with  emphasis  in  the 
CBI  Theater  in  connection  with  flights 
over  the  “Hump.”  The  crash  of  an 
aircraft  in  desolate  land  areas  showed 
aspects  differing  from  a  similar  dis¬ 
aster  at  sea.  Search  missions  in  the 
case  of  a  land  crash  are  also  ex¬ 
clusively  accomplished  from  the  air 
and  the  spotting  of  survivors  often 
represents  only  an  initial  rescue 
move.  The  aid  for  and  subsequent 
recovery  of  survivors  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  rescue  job.  In  the  CBI, 
downed  airmen  found  it  difficult  to 
make  known  their  presence  and  their 
most  urgent  requirements  to  search 
aircraft.  In  short,  they  needed  a 
simple  signalling  system. 

In  consideration  of  the  broader 
field  of  ground-to-air  communications 
in  emergency  conditions,  a  modified 
panel  code  was  developed  by  the 
Combined  Communications  Board. 
The  system  was  based  upon  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  an  emergency  on  the  ground 
could  come  about  not  only  through 
aircraft  accidents  but  as  a  result  of  a 
disaster,  such  as  a  flood,  the  loss  of 
personnel  in  inaccessible  areas,  break¬ 
down  of  transportation  in  out-of-the- 


wa)  places,  and  the  isolation  of  per¬ 
sons  through  extremes  of  weather. 
There  was  also  the  fundamental  as¬ 
sumption  that  specialized  equipment, 
in  fact,  any  elaborate  scheme  or  sys¬ 
tem,  could  not  be  depended  upon  as  a 
general  rule. 

The  Ground/ Air  Emergency  Panel 
Code  consists  of  individually  distinc¬ 
tive  significations,  requiring  no 
orientation  or  indicator.  The  signals 
are  laid  out  with  whatever  materials 
are  available,  from  torn  parachute 
fragments  to  traces  in  the  snow,  the 
only  requirement  being  maximum 
contrast  to  surroundings. 

Traditional  distress  signals — SOS, 
red  flares,  flag  and  ball — work  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  system.  Any 
appropriate  means  of  attracting  at¬ 
tention  to  the  panel  layout  is  empha¬ 
sized. 

At  present,  all  military  and  naval 
aircraft  carry  the  Panel  Code  Key. 
Instructions  for  the  use  of  the  system 
are  made  part  of  the  standard  rescue 
gear  carried  aboard  aircraft.  Civil 
aviation  has  likewise  been  made 
aware  of  the  system. 

During  the  recent  flood  disasters, 
the  Air  Defense  Command,  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  American  Red  Cross,  es¬ 
tablished  the  system  for  flood  relief 
purposes. 

AAP  Radar  School  Moves 

TpHE  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  Army 
*  Air  Field  has  been  declared  ex¬ 
cess  and  orders  have  been  issued  to 
move  the  AAF  Radar  School  and  its 
personnel  to  Keesler  Field,  Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 

The  Radar  School  is  to  begin  mov¬ 
ing  immediately  and  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  the  move  will  be  completed 
within  six  months.  Consolidation  and 
centralization  of  Air  Forces  com¬ 
munications  training  have  been 
studied  for  about  a  year  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  the  decision  to  relocate  the 
Radar  School. 

“.  .  .  the  average  young  veteran  of 
World  War  II  is  a  better  man  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally  and  morally  because  of 
his  service.  And  that  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  he  is  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  serve  his  employer,  his  associates, 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  Na¬ 
tion.”  —  Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  War. 
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CHANGES  IN  KEY  PERSONNEL 


Recent  Assignments: 


Actg.  Exec.  Officer,  OCSigO:  Leva,  F. 
L.,  Lt.  Col. 

Actg.  Chief,  Adm.  Office,  OCSigO:  Le¬ 
va,  F.  L.,  Lt.  Col. 

Chief,  Traf.  Opr.  Br.,  ACS:  Kline,  E. 
G.,  Major 

Chief,  Radar  &  Met.  Br.,  E&T:  Ross, 
W.  A.,  Lt.  Col. 

Chief,  Ex.  Br.,  E&T  Div.:  Beyer,  D.  A., 
Captain 

Chief,  Maint.  &  Tech.  Br.,  E&T :  Kuster- 
man,  0.  B.,  Major  - 
Actg.  Chief,  SigC-CMB,  P&T  Div. : 

Kernkamp,  M.  W.,  Lt.  Col. 

Chief,  Ind.  Mobil.  Br.,  P&D  Div.:  Ku- 
nesh,  F.  W.,  Col. 

Dept.  Theat.  Sig.  Off.,  EuCom:  Gilles¬ 
pie,  F.  T.,  Col. 


1947  Graduates  from  V.S,  Mil, 
Acad.  Selecting  Signal  Corps: 


Geraci,  Albert  J.;  2nd  Lt. ; 
Grossman,  Harold  W. ;  2nd  Lt. ; 
Hill,  Henry  W.;  2nd  Lt. ; 

Hoover,  John  E.;  2nd  Lt.; 
Hutchinson,  Richard  M.;  2nd  Lt. ; 
Kent,  Graham  G.;  2nd  Lt. ; 
Mattern,  James  P.;  2nd  Lt. ; 


Signal  Corps  Officers  Who  Have 
Accepted  Commissions  in  Regu- 
lar  Army  Under  Recent  Integra^ 
tion: 


{Permanent  rank  follows  temporary — 
in  parentheses ) 


Kooken,  Willis  E.  (Maj),  1st  Lt. 

Buser,  Oscar  C.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Moak,  James  G.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Mathews,  Bernard  L.,  Jr.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Milner,  Morris  E.  (Lt.  Col.),  Maj. 
Fauds,  Jack  M.  (Maj.),  Capt. 

Davitt,  James  H.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 

Burke,  Michael  J.  ( 1st  Lt. ) ,  2d  Lt. 
Bergman,  Ralph  W.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Forbes,  Alan  C.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 

Hines,  Jack  G.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Henderson,  Basil  W.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Bush,  Sterling  C.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Hiser,  Charles  H.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Helms,  Alexander  R.  (Maj.),  Maj. 
McNeil,  Samuel  F.,  Jr.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
McGovern,  John  P.  (Capt.),  Capt. 
Gwillim,  Theodore  R.  (Capt.),  Capt. 
Roberts,  Clifford  E.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Doyle,  John  J.  S.  (Capt.),  Capt. 
Creighton,  Robert  R.  (Col.),  Capt. 
Vinquist,  Glenn  M.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Speir,  Wilbert  A.  (Lt.  Col.),  Maj. 
Jervey,  John  P.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 

Hall,  Chester  A.,  Jr.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Gibson,  Edward  L.  (Maj.),  Capt. 
Hewitt,  Walter  J.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Kernkamp,  Melvin  W.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Penuel,  Victor  B.,  Jr.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Vaughan,  Elton  D.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 


Bozak,  Ernest  M.  (1st  Lt.),  1st  Lt. 
Kunkel,  Laurence  J.  (1st  Lt.),  2d  Lt. 
Muir,  Willard  A.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Sautters,  Clyde  W.  (1st  Lt.),  2d  Lt. 
Sampson,  George  P.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Thompson,  William  D.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Glass,  William  A.,  Jr.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Henline,  Clair  G.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 

Belon,  Ralph  G.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Cuphaver,  Carl  A.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Kneyse,  Walter  A.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Miller,  Francis  N.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Clapper,  John  NMI,  Jr.  (Lt.  Col.), 
Capt. 

Fleury,  Vernon  G.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Clark,  Lester  H.  (Maj.),  Capt. 
Ricciardelli;  Angelo  M.  (Maj.),  Capt. 
Knight,  Darce  R.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Bernard,  Joseph  T.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Heskett,  Marcus  W.  (Maj.),  Capt. 

Coe,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.  (Capt.),  2d  Lt. 
Bech,  Albert  R.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 

Flint,  George  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 

Bowers,  Mervin  C.  (Maj.),  Capt. 
Graham,  Riley  A.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Saar,  Otto  T.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 

Taylor,  Claude  E.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Thurston,  Estil  S.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 

Toft,  Douglas  O.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Pflanz,  Louis  W.,  Jr.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Reed,  William  R.  (1st  Lt.),  2d  Lt. 


Osborne,  Eric  R.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Innes,  William  H.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Holmgrain,  Bruce  E.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Canfield,  William  D.  (1st  Lt.),  1st  Lt. 
Dunbar,  Oliver  C.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Albert,  Paul  W.  (Col.),  Capt. 

Lawson,  Melvin  M.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Kline,  Earl  G.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Strock,  Robert  D.  ( 1st  Lt. ) ,  2d  Lt. 
Shurtleff,  Carlyle  H.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Patterson,  Harvey  L.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Bagley,  Ray  M.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
DeMarr,  James  D.  (Lt.  Col),  Capt. 
Carter,  Douglas  H.  ( 1st  Lt. ) ,  2d  Lt. 
Harback,  Herbert  D.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Miccio,  Edward  NMI,  Jr.  (1st  Lt.),  2d 
Lt. 

Ostrom,  Herbert  N.  (Maj.),  1st  Lt. 
Reese,  Arthur  W.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Gaither,  Loren  E.  (Col.),  Capt. 
Girtman,  John  C.,  Jr.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Roder,  Clharles  C.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Galusha,  Morris  E.  (Lt.  Col.),  1st  Lt. 
Ganschow,  Alfred  K.  (1st  Lt.),  2d  Lt. 
Berry,  Harry  W.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 
Haynes,  Charley  W.  (Capt.),  1st  Lt. 
Hays,  Charles  S.  (Lt.  Col.),  Capt. 


“We  want  a  safe  and  peaceful  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  know  that  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
sure  it  is  readiness — not  only  in  ma¬ 
chines  and  implements  of  war,  but  also 
in  men — readiness  in  trained  men  who 
can  meet  and  cope  with  any  war  emer¬ 
gency,  no  matter  how  sudden  or  how 
savage.” — Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  War. 
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sealed  against  corrosion  .  . 
sealed  against  power  loss 
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Combat-tested  in  every  theater  of  operations,  famous 
Ray-O-Vac  LEAK  PROOFS  stand  alone— guar¬ 
anteed  against  corrosion  damage,  sealed-in-steel  to 
protect  freshness. 


RAY-0:VAC  COMPANY,  MADISON  3,  WISCONSIN 
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CAPACITORS 

PAPER 

MICA*  SILVER 


Type  71 

Diaclor  Impregnated  Capacitors 


Sangamo  manufactures  a  complete 
line  of  paper,  mica,  and  silver  capacitors 
for  every  radio  and  electronic  applica¬ 
tion.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  better  capacitors,  with 
new  and  more  exacting  requirements 
and  greater  accuracy  demanded  each 
year,  give  Sangamo  capacitors — of  all 
kinds — Credentials  that  Qualify! 


Type  71  capacitors  have  high  insu¬ 
lation  resistance  and  low  direct  current 
leakage.  They  can  be  supplied  with 
either  composition  rivet,  screw  type, 
hermetically-sealed  pyrex  glass  or 
stand-off  porcelain  terminals,  and  with 
your  choice  of  four  types  of  mounting 
brackets.  They  are  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  capacities. 


•^jDiaclor  Impregnated  to  Assure 
Grater  Uniformity  of  Production 
i^'ptable  Capacity  Over  a  Wide  Range 
of^Temperatures  •  Excellent  By-Pass 
Coupling  Qualities  •  Available 
^^fchin  a  Range  of  600  to  6000  Volts 
lArking,  or  Higher  .  .  .  these  are  the 
ei|dentials  that  qualify  Sangamo  Type 
7^  Diaclor  Impregnated  Capacitors  as 
r^e-Ribbon  entries  ^or  broadcast  and 
iwraft  transmitters,  industrial  appli- 
c^ions,  and  in  high-voltage  circuits  of 
a||  kinds. 

^Diaclor,  the  chlorinated  dielectric 
vftd  by  Sangamo,  permits  greater  uni- 
of  production  because  of  its 
^fctrollable  characteristics.  Smaller 
capacitors^  for  use  where  space  is 
premium,  are  made  possible  because 
^jmts  high  dielectric  constant.  Fire  hazard 
to  accidental  leakage  is  eliminated 
^Kause  Diaclor  is  non-inflammable  and 
liin-explocivo. 


Your  Jobber  can  Supply  You, 
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